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WHY DEMOCRATS FAVOR SMITH 
I 
ON RECORD AND PRINCIPLE 
BY THE HON. ATLEE POMERENE 


As the National Democratic Convention approaches, a very 
solemn duty devolves upon the followers of Jefferson, and Jack- 
son, and Cleveland, and Wilson. 

What is here written must not be construed as a commitment 
for or against any candidate. We have many leaders who are 
capable and worthy. The time is not ripe for Democrats to 
commit themselves unequivocally, either for or against any 
individual whose name may be presented to the Convention. 
Candidates are often made or unmade within a few months. 
As the time for the Convention approaches, our vision should be 
clearer than now. Of this I am certain: The nominee should be 
a Democrat, and his platform should be Democratic. No one 
should be nominated because he is a one idea man. We should 
take stock of his views and his record as a whole. A many sided 
man was never more needed than now. 


I 


Among those uppermost in the thoughts of Democrats through- 
out the land is Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York. His 


friends are legion. They are full of hope and enthusiasm. On 
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the other hand, in various sections of the country, there is 
opposition, bitter, intense, unyielding. Every Democrat owes 
it to himself, his party, and his country, not to be guided blindly 
by the friends of any candidate, nor to permit himself to be 
controlled by the bias and prejudice of his foes. 

What manner of man is Alfred E. Smith? Nineteen times he 
has been a candidate of his party for various offices, and only 
once did he go down in defeat, in 1920, when the Republican 
National ticket carried New York by more than a million, while 
Governor Smith was defeated by only seventy-four thousand. 
Four times he has been elected Governor, and with each recurring 
term the voters’ confidence in his manhood and statemanship has 
increased, until his name has become a household word in the 
Empire State. To them he is to the “manor born”. He can 
“walk with kings nor lose the common touch”. 

The great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, said: “The 
most uncommon of all the senses is common sense”. Governor 
Smith is endowed with a full measure of common sense. 

His official life has not been a bed of roses. At all times during 
the years that he has occupied the Governor’s office the majority 
of the Legislature has been Republican. I am sorry to say it, 
but repeatedly the Republican General Assembly has sought to 
embarrass him, and I fear because it was seeking party ad- 
vantage, and not the good of the Commonwealth. But he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, unafraid, confident of the 
rightness of his cause, and with an abounding faith that the 
adverse majority against him would be compelled by the force 
of public opinion to carry through his legislative programme. 

The people of New York who know him best love him most. 

We have forty-eight States, with forty-eight Governors, many 
of them able men, but in service to his State Governor Smith 
leads them all. Four times as Governor he has sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and of the State of New 
York, and no one is able truthfully to charge that he has not kept 
the faith. His has been a record of achievement. He has a 
genius for statecraft. Among the great Democrats who have 
been elected Governors of New York since the Civil War, three 
outstanding men come to our minds: Samuel J. Tilden, Grover 
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Cleveland, and David B. Hill. But great as these men were, 
Governor Smith, in purpose and achievement, is the equal of any 
of them. He is not a prophet without honor in his own country. 

When the New York Constitutional Convention met in 1915, 
New York’s greatest lawyer and stateman, Elihu Root, was the 
presiding officer. He said of Governor Smith, then a delegate: 
‘Of all the men in the Convention, Alfred E. Smith is the best 
informed man on the business of the State of New York.” And 


former Attorney-General George W. Wickersham said Smith 


was “the most useful man in the Convention”. 

No one is more responsible than he for the adoption of the 
Merit system in appointments to public office. He was the chief 
spirit in the establishment of the Budget system. He was first 
and foremost in having laws passed for the protection of the life 
and health of women and children. He succeeded in pensioning 
widowed mothers. He secured State aid for the promotion of the 
health of rural communities. He brought about the enactment 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. He established labor 
boards to mediate disputes between employer and employe. 
He advanced codperative marketing, largely extended the State 
highways, took special pains to extend the educational system of 
the State, and, because of his efficiency in the administrative 
departments of the government, reduced the income tax of the 
State by twenty-five per cent. and the direct tax on land values 
throughout the State by another twenty-five per cent. Many 
of these reforms were brought about in spite of the initial opposi- 
tion of the Republican majority in the General Assembly. 

With these achievements to his credit, why should his friends 
not consider him in connection with higher honors? 


It is well known that Governor Smith favors the modification 
of the Volstead Law. In 1926 New York, by a majority of 
1,164,586, voted for its modification. This is a mooted question 
and deserves serious consideration. 

Notwithstanding his personal views and this vote, he recognizes 
so fully the obligation of his oath to enforce the law that he said in 
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his message to the Legislature, on January 15, 1927, with refer- 
ence to the vote in that State favoring a modification of the 
Volstead Law: 


In the mean time, however, it must be borne in mind that until such modifica- 
tion is effected, the Federal statute and the Eighteenth Amendment are just as 
much the law of this State as any of our own State statutes. This has been 
definitely settled by a decision of the United States Supreme Court. J again 
warn sheriffs and peace officers generally that it is their sworn duty to enforce these 
laws. Failure to perform this duty I will consider as serious an offense as a 
failure to obey the State statutes, and when laid before me, substantiated by proper 
and competent testimony, I will exercise without fear or favor the power of removal, 
wherever it is vested in me. 

It is better to have a Governor or a President personally “wet” 
who will enforce the law, than a Governor or a President per- 
sonally “dry” who will not or cannot enforce it. All laws should 
be enforced, and enforced with vigor. If they are good laws, to 
borrow a thought from General Grant, they ought to be enforced. 
If they are bad laws, the best way to secure their repeal is by 
enforcing them. . 

What Democratic Governor of our day has accomplished more 
for his constituency or has a better code of political morals? 
No one who has watched his career can believe that he would not 
to his uttermost, if elected to the Chief Magistracy of the 
country, enforce the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, and every provision thereof. His personal character, 
his political beliefs and actions, as well as his official record, are 
all a proper subject of inquiry, study, and legitimate criticism. 
His availability should be determined by his whole conduct 
and political belief, and not by any single act or view. I submit, 
such is the rule by which fair-minded men will judge him and 
every other candidate. 

Il 


What then is the chief objection which is urged to Governor 
Smith’s candidacy? 

We are told that he is a Catholic. He admits it. What of it? 

Has his religion made him less honorable as a citizen or less 
capable as a Governor? Have we come to a point where we must 
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disregard the qualifications or lack of qualifications of a candidate 
for high office, and support or oppose him simply because he 
belongs to one church or another? Are we to blind ourselves 
to the one principle of our Government which above every other 
has made this the most united, the greatest, country in all the 
world? I speak of freedom of conscience. 

We ought to accord to every man and woman the privileges 
which we claim for ourselves. Have we forgotten our American- 


‘ism and our Democracy? 


Harking back through the dim vista of past centuries, our 
Fathers saw the indescribable sufferings of men, women and 
children, because religious sects were intolerant of the creeds of 
one another; sometimes one to blame, and sometimes the other, 
all of them actuated more by zeal than by knowledge. The 
Fathers remembered these lessons of the past, and sought to pre- 
vent their recurrence. So they wrote into the Constitution these 
words: “No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.” 

Before the Constitution was adopted, the discussions incident 
to its ratification by the States made it clear that the people 
demanded that a Bill of Rights should be added to the Constitu- 
tion as originally written. The very first provision of the very 
first article of this Bill of Rights declared: “‘Congress shall make 
no laws respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.”” And be it remembered that Thomas 
Jefferson, the father of Democracy, led the fight for this 
Amendment. 

Were the Fathers right or wrong when they adopted these 
provisions? If right, then weshould support them, as wellas every 
other part of the Constitution, by our every act, our voice, our 
vote. If wrong, then it ought to be the duty of those who so be- 
lieve to propose an Amendment tothe Constitution to repeal them, 
and to declare that there should be a religious test for office 
holders, and that Congress should have the right to make laws 
establishing religion and prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Officers are required to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. Natural born citizens are not required to take such oath. 
But, whether required or not, it is, and ought to be, the duty of 
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every office holder and every citizen to support the Constitution, 
and the whole Constitution, and when any office holder or voter 
denies the eligibility of a candidate to office because of his religion, 
he is indirectly, if not directly, offending both the letter and the 
spirit of our fundamental law. He is nullifying it. 

Who among those who oppose the nomination or election of a 
Catholic or a Jew to high office would not resent the action of a 
Catholic or a Jew who should oppose a candidate because he was 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, or a Baptist? 
Will any of them be so unfair or unjust as to arrogate to himself 
privileges he will not accord to his fellow citizens? If a Catholic 
or a Jew were to insist that no one should be eligible to high 
office unless he accepted Catholicism or Judaism, what a wailing 
and gnashing of teeth we would witness! 

In every National crisis, from the Revolution to the World 
War, no American has ever thought of questioning the loyalty of 
his fellow Americans because of differences in religious belief. 
When the World War was on, did any mother fear for the safety 
of her son who was on the battle front because he was fighting, it 
may be, with a Catholic on one side and a Jew on the other? If 
they were good enough to fight the country’s battles in time of 
war, let us not deny them the right to be candidates for office in 
time of peace. 

To say that men and women cannot be trusted because of their 
faith is to belie our experience. Many able men in every branch 
of our Government service have been Catholics or Jews, and who 
has doubted them? Governor Smith in his letter to Charles C. 
Marshall refers to the enviable record of Chief Justice Taney and 
Chief Justice White, who for nearly a quarter of our country’s 
history presided over the Supreme Court. Who would dare to 
slander their memory by questioning their loyalty to the country 
they loved so well? 

And recently, one of the Naval Reserve Oil cases came on for 
trial before an Irish Catholic judge. The president of the de- 
fendant companies was an Irish Catholic. Word was constantly 
coming to the Special Counsel that the Government would lose; 
that the cards were stacked; that no matter what the facts and 
the evidence might be, the judge would decide in favor of his 
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coreligionist. It was a base slander upon an able and honorable 
jurist. He found fraud and corruption and conspiracy in the 
contracts and leases, and set them aside. And when the case got 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, it was an Irish Catho- 
lic Justice who handed down the unanimous decision of that 
bench, affirming this finding. 

But the critics say that if Governor Smith is elected President 
he will fill all appointive offices with men of his own faith. By his 

- fruits we ought to judge him. Under a recent law in New York, 
Governor Smith appointed the first Cabinet to sit in that State. 
He appointed therein two Catholics, thirteen Protestants and one 
Jew. 

I have no patience with the injection of the religious issue into 
our campaigns, whether it is for or against a candidate. Those 
who require a religious test for office are rejecting the cornerstone 
of the temple of the Republic. 

There are many great safeguards in the Constitution for the 
protection of our lives and our liberties. All of them were thought 
necessary “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity”. I revere the Constitution. If some super- 
man, with the power to execute his threat, were to say to me, 
“All the protecting privileges and safeguards of the Constitution 
save one will be taken away, and you can make your choice,” I 
would answer: “Leave to the American people their religious 
freedom, which has made our country so great and so happy.” 

The free exercise of religion in this country is not due to one 
sect or creed. It was the common demand of all. While it is 
true that Protestant Virginia gave religious freedom to the 
Catholics in Virginia, it is also true that Catholic Maryland gave 
the same privileges to the Protestants of that State. 

When I remember that Thomas Jefferson was the author of the 
statute giving religious liberty in Virginia, and through his great 
influence this same guaranty was put into the Bill of Rights, I do 
not see how any Democrat can raise the religious issue for or 
against any candidate. When I remember the guaranty of 
these privileges in the Constitution, I do not understand how any 
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American who believes in our history can raise it. And when I 
remember that Holy Writ bids us do unto others as we would be 
done by, I cannot understand how any Christian can raise it. 
Truly, no genuinely religious man will fight another because of his 
religion. It may be that some officers of the Catholic or Jewish 
faith have gone wrong. So have officers of other faiths. They 
are, however, the exception. Let that sect which is without sin 
cast the first stone! 

I hope—I pray—that in November, 1928, the best qualified 
Democrat in the United States may be elected President. I care 
not whether he be Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 


II 


AS A PRACTICAL IDEALIST 
BY MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


I am for Governor Smith, because of his astonishing knowledge 
of government, his power of clear, straight thinking, his intoler- 
ance of trickery and chicanery, his courage and unswerving 
honesty, but above all because he has a human heart and does not 
consider that success in the life of individual or nation can be 
measured by a bank balance or treasury credit. 

The big question before our people today is whether we are to 
be more material in our thinking, judging administrative success 
by its economic results entirely and leaving out all other achieve- 
ments. History shows that a nation interested primarily in 
material things invariably is on the downward path. Great 
wealth has ruined every nation since the day that Cheops laid the 
corner stone of the Great Pyramid, not because of any inherent 
wrong in wealth, but because it became the ideal and the idol of 
the people. Phoenecia, Carthage, Greece, Rome, Spain, all bear 
witness to this truth, which is far more fundamental and vital to 
us than Prohibition, high or low Tariff, Catholic or Protestant 
Presidents. Somehow or other during the next decade we will 
find a way to have practical temperance. We will not always 
have an ineffectual, politically-minded, partisan Tariff Commis- 
sion. Religious intolerance is already dying out. But if we do 
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not stem the tide of crass materialism, we are headed for a really 
dangerous and critical situation. 

We have had in our last three Presidents three distinct types: 
Wilson, the Idealist, with no knowledge of practical politics, and 
therefore without the ability to translate his dreams into facts; 
Coolidge, who apparently has no dreams, who glories in shrewd 
politics and firmly believes that economy is the first of the Ten 
Commandments, and that prosperity is in some way a kind of 


‘spiritual triumph. Between these two we had a President who 


unfortunately lacked the courage to denounce his friends when 
they proved corrupt and untrustworthy. The ideals of President 
Wilson failed to be established as the ideals of our Republic, be- 
cause he lacked tact and understanding of men and measures; 
they were lost in the mire of corruption which marked Harding’s 
Administration, and they have been completely forgotten under 
the dollar and cents régime of President Coolidge and his advisers. 
What we need, and it is a crying need, is a President who will 
combine Wilson’s ideals with Coolidge’s practical knowledge of 
how to achieve political results, who will not spare his dearest 
friend if he fails to measure up to his conception of the high 
honesty and responsibility required of every public servant. I 
believe Governor Smith is such a man. 

His courage has been shown in this State in many political 
battles; for instance, in his steady and unswerving refusal to bow 
to the influence and power of a great newspaper man who had 
used his power for personal ends and earned the opprobrium of 
many good citizens; also, in his long fight for the people to control 
their water power, as against control by the big utility interests. 

He is of the people and understands and respects them, but 
also realizes that they must be led. 

He is a leader because his whole political life shows that he has 
a wonderful power of convincing people regardless of their usual 
political affiliations that he is right; a power due, I think, to the 
fact that he believes himself to be right with all his heart and soul, 
and never goes ahead until he is himself convinced. It is fortu- 
nate that a man of this rare ability has also the keen power of 
analysis and clear thinking which make his conclusions in the 
great majority of instances the right answers to the problems of 
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the hour. Compared to these qualities his personal attitude on 
Prohibition is of minor importance, especially in view of the 
fact that, in my opinion, this is not a question between parties, 
but within the parties, between individuals who wish their party 
to be either completely wet or completely dry. So far no group 
has won out in either party, and as a President, with all his in- 
fluence, cannot vote on any law, this question remains one to be 
settled in Congressional Districts, regardless of whether the Presi- 
dent wishes the Volstead Act modified or not. When we elect 
enough Congressmen who are convinced that their constituents 
want the Volstead Law or any other law strictly enforced, we will 
have it done and not before. 

As to the religious question, Governor Smith has made his own 
answer and the country seems as a whole to approve. If a few 
captious souls still fear the influence of Rome, it is because they 
must find something to fear and this is nearest at hand. 

One often hears it said: “Yes, Smith has been a wonderful 
Governor; but will he grasp National and International ques- 
tions? Have his education and opportunities been sufficient to 
make this possible?” My answer is that you judge a man by his 
record and character. His record as an executive is unimpeach- 
able, and no one has ever dared claim the authorship of any 
Smith policy. He has been constructively minded in the State. 
Why should he not be in the Nation? All will agree that his ap- 
pointments have been made with merit as the first consideration; 
he believes in Civil Service and supports it and refuses to use 
Government employes primarily as factors in a political machine. 

As Governor of New York State he has had to show executive 
and administrative ability, he has had to choose men to head de- 
partments which required technical ability, integrity and a gen- 
eral grasp of varied conditions, he has had agricultural and urban 
problems, questions of waterpower development, of waterways 
and highways, of labor conditions, of education, of public build- 
ings and institutions, of taxation and finance; and in his handling 
and solution of these questions a vast majority of the citizens of 
New York State have repeatedly declared their confidence in his 
judgment, ability and character. The field is more restricted in 
area, but the problems are strikingly similar to National prob- 
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lems, and we can say at least that no man has been to a better 
school in preparation for added and broader responsibilities. 
Can he grasp International situations? No one can tell until 
the need arises, but a clear thinking man is a great asset in any 
situation, whether it be abroad or at home. He has grown up in 
a party which believes in the people knowing what the Govern- 
ment is doing, and that the Government should be responsible to 
the will of the people. This principle applied to foreign affairs 


means open, straightforward diplomacy. The tradition es- 


tablished by the last Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, 
added to this principle a spirit of friendliness. Under him we 
created the impression abroad that we were not looking at In- 
ternational questions in a purely selfish spirit, but that we were 
willing to take into consideration the other fellow’s point of view, 
and above all that we wanted to find a way by which International 
differences could be settled by justice and not by might. It would 
seem safe to assume that this spirit would still exist in the heart 
of any leader of Democratic men and women, at least to a greater 
extent than it has been exhibited in the diplomacy and Inter- 
national relations of the last two Administrations under our po- 
litical opponents. Governor Smith stated in his answer to Mr. 
Marshall, in speaking of Mexico: “I believe in peace on earth, 
good will to men, and that no country has the right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of any other country.” Furthermore, a 
man who knows the value of experts in dealing with questions at 
home and has shown good judgment in picking his advisers, we 
may confidently hope will exercise this same ability when it comes 
to dealing with International affairs. 

These are my reasons for considering Governor Smith the logi- 
cal Democratic candidate for President in 1928. 
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DIVORCE AND THE CHURCH 
BY PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON 


On lower Broadway, in New York, there stands a famous 
church, the spire of which, in days gone by, rose above the roofs 
around it, a landmark visible for miles from every point of the 
compass. It was a symbol that the spiritual was supreme. 

Today, that spire, though lofty as ever, is overshadowed by 
environing skyscrapers, and is to be seen through one vista alone, 
namely Wall Street, the wealthiest avenue in the world. The 
spiritual persists, but in aspect, it is subordinate. 

The church, called Trinity, is dedicated to the ultimate myster- 
ies of God. The skyscrapers are devoted to the uttermost elab- 
oration of Mammon. According to Jesus of Nazareth, no man 
can serve both Ged and Mammon. Between such masters, he 
must choose. 

The Rector of Trinity Church on Broadway is the Rev. Caleb 
R. Stetson, D.D., who finds himself, therefore, in what a General 
would call the strategic position. Every minister of religion, 
appointed to a community where wealth has greatly increased, is 
able to appreciate the situation. The Church is standing a siege, 
and the question is whether the Church will surrender. 

According to Dr. Stetson, there is no doubt as to the point on 
the walls where a breach is to be attempted. The attack is not 
upon dogma. It is not theological. What challenges the Faith 
is Fashion. Not only is Mammon adopting Pagan marriage, 
but Mammon is demanding that marriage, though Pagan, shall 
be celebrated by the clergy in a Christian church: Persons, 
who seldom if ever attend public worship, shall have the right to 
commandeer the sacred fabric, to hand it over to the professional 
florist for decoration, and to introduce a hired orchestra into the 
innermost sanctuary. A service which inaugurates the Sacra- 
ment of Life is degraded into a mere event in the social calendar, 
an opportunity for vulgar ostentation, in which religion is treated 
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precisely as we treat a picture of the Madonna when it is put up 
for sale. As art, it is worth the money. 

Nor is it only the manner of such marriages that offends Dr. 
Stetson. The parties who approach the altar do not intend that, 
of necessity, they shall be committed to a permanent union. 
The marriage, though spiritual in form, is regarded as a trial © 
marriage only. In many cases, it is a prelude to divorce. 

To the nation and, indeed, to mankind, here is raised an issue 
- fairly to be described as fundamental. On marriage, as on other 
subjects, Christ declared His meaning with an uncompromising 
lucidity. It is a communion which is consummated by God Him- 
self. A Home, consisting of husband, of wife and of children, 
is the unit of society. Any break in the Home, save by death, 
is a disaster. If Moses authorised divorce, it was only because 
the statesman must allow for “hardness of heart”, and “in 
the beginning, it was not so”. Divorce is not in accordance 
with Nature. Divorce is a denial of Nature. It is a device, 
comparable with prisons for the criminal and asylums for the 
insane. 

With the rule of marriage laid down by Christ, we have been so 
familiar that we have been apt to take it for granted. Few of us 
realise that the rule is one which mankind, as a whole, has never 
accepted. The Apostles themselves were so startled by its 
severity that they asked whether, under such a restriction, it 
would not be well for a man to avoid marriage altogether. In- 
deed, Our Lord admitted that His was a saying that all would not 
be able to receive. Islam never attempted such a teaching. In 
Confucian and Taoist China, no such standard is enforced, nor 
did Shintoism and Hinduism, left to themselves, attempt an ideal 
so exacting. If, then, many millions of Asiatics live each with 
but one wife, the reason is not choice but necessity. Broadly, 
there are as many men in the world as women, and arithmetic is 
thus a measure of guaranty for morality. Finance is also a 
factor. A man may have only one wife because he cannot afford 
more than one. He is restrained not by conscience but by cash. 
In the United States, cash is now abundant. Multitudes of men 
have money to buy whatever they desire, and conscience is sub- 
jected to the test of tests. It is easier, said Christ, for a camel to 
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go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of happiness. 

The rule of monogamy, laid down by Jesus of Nazareth, is thus 
as much a special observance of religion as caste in India or 
ancestor worship in China. The Christian Home is the costliest 
home in the world. With infinite pains, extending over thousands 
of years, it was founded on Jewish tradition and built into the 
Gentile community. Thus to establish the Christian Home, 
there has been, indeed, no period when the Church has not been 
compelled to labor zealously with both hands. In the Roman 
Empire, she had to deal with a society in which three out of four 
persons, women and men, were held by the law in a state of 
slavery. In Asia and in Africa, she is exercising the influence 
which, nineteen centuries ago, began to transform Europe. By 
instruction and by example, the missionary is founding homes. 
The influences which have to be defeated before a Christian Home 
can be started, are the influences which gain ground unless the 
Christian Home be defended. No marriage is secure which de- 
pends solely on sexual appeal. Few marriages are insecure which 
are maintained by mutual service and mutual sacrifice on behalf 
of others. 

We are apt to assume that Christianity is a tide which flows but 
neverebbs. A nation adopts the Faith, is added to Christendom, 
accepts Christian marriage, and lives happily ever after. 

It is not so. Christians can live on their capital and become 
bankrupt. Their Christianity, being nominal, may collapse. 
The wood, the hay and the stubble are consumed, and we discover 
how small is the residue of gold, of silver and of precious stones. 

Today, there is no longer an organised Christendom. The 
term, Christendom, merely survives in books of reference, like 
Whitaker’s Almanack. There is no Christian country. There 
are only countries, with Christians included among their citizens. 
The distinction between a Christian and a Heathen country is a 
distinction of degree only. In a Heathen country, be it civilized 
or barbarous, the Christians are few. Ina Christian country, we 
hope that they are more numerous. But in both cases, the citi- 
zenship includes the Pagan. In both cases, the Pagan demands 


his own standard of marriage. 
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As long as there was a nominal Christendom, still intact, the 
law of the Home, sacred and secular, was one law. One wife and 
only one wife was legal. In enforcing the law, the Church sup- 
ported the State and the State supported the Church. Yet even 
so, the law was evaded by the individual. There were illicit 
unions. There was the social evil. 

Today, the partnership between the Church and the State is 
broken. Cesar is again the Pagan that he was before Constan- 


tine saw the Sign of the Cross in the sky. In the United States, 


he is doubtless as attractive a Pagan as Marcus Aurelius used to 
be. In Russia he is at times a veritable Caligula. But in no 
case can we now assume that the Law of Cesar will be what 
Jesus of Nazareth meant by the Law of God. 

Where two laws are in force, the one sharply divergent from the 
other, there is a tendency for people to acquiesce in that law 
which imposes the least restraint upon their impulses. For this 
reason, the marriage law of the State is preferred to the marriage 
law of the Church, and wherever the State law is strict, there is a 
demand that it be relaxed. In Russia, once an Orthodox Catholic 
country, marriage is no more than a temporary registration, 
indistinguishable from free love. In Great Britain, divorce has 
been eased and Parliament, by forbidding publicity in the press, 
has greatly stimulated proceedings in the courts. The United 
States, while retaining laws of marriage, allows so many facilities 
for escape from them that the contract is scarcely more binding 
than in Soviet Russia. The dissolution of marriage has become 
an integral element in the system of marriage itself. By 
the breakup of homes, it is estimated that a population of 
6,000,000 persons, husbands, wives and children, are directly 
affected. 

When the Mormons practised polygamy, public opinion forbade 
the banns. According to Dr. Stetson, the tandem marriage is 
neither more nor less than a progressive polygamy —the kind of 
union which Jesus discovered in the life of the Woman of Sama- 
ria. In the opinion of many persons, prominent in art and in- 
dustry, in finance and letters, a divorce, often repeated, is no 
more than an entirely justifiable adaptation of incompatibilities 
to the best interests of all concerned. No shame is involved. 
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No failure is implied. A divorce is as honorable an occasion as 
the marriage itself which it terminates. 

Let us appreciate, then, the gravity of the new development in 
Western civilization. It is quite true that, since the days of 
Christ and His Apostles, there has always been a distinction 
drawn between the Church and the World. Catholics have been 
so conscious of that distinction that they have entered monastic 
institutions and left the World behind. To a Baptist like John 
Bunyan, and to Thackeray, the World was Vanity Fair and, in 
the World, Christians must live as “‘a peculiar people.”” Hence, 
there arose what in England was called “the Non-Conformist 
conscience”, of which an extreme illustration is to be seen in the 
simplicities of the Mennonites. The Puritans frowned upon 
dancing, cards, the prize ring, the race course and the theatre. 
The Pope issues a command that Catholic ladies shall cover their 
knees. 

But in all this, the object has been to abstain not so much from 
evil itself as from “‘the appearance of evil”. It has been the out- 
works that the Church has tried to defend. 

Today, the position is that the outworks have been stormed. 
The Puritan régime has come toanend. All ofusdance. All of 
us play cards. All of us go to the theatre. Most of us “listen 
in” when Dempsey delivers his uppercuts. The question is no 
longer what shall be permissible in a Christian Home. The 
question is whether there shall any longer be a Christian Home. 
Divorce may now be respectable. The husband and wife may 
‘remain the best of friends”. There may be no quarrel between 
them. There may be no quarrel with public opinion. But as- 
suredly, there is a quarrel, a quarrel to the death, with parentage 
and domestic unity. 

The Church of Rome meets this situation with a firm front. 
Her marriages are indissoluble. No divorce is permitted. Any 
party to a divorce who marries again is living in sin and cut off 
from grace. It is a stern decree. Yet merely as statesmanship, 
it is supported by a strong argument. Whether or not the home 
be the unit of society, is a question over which some may differ. 
No one will dispute that the Home must be the unit of the Church. 
We may think that a nation can be run on clubs, colleges and 
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cabarets, with automobiles, golf courses and bathing beaches for 
diversion. But no Church, not even Laodicea, which depended 
on such a pursuit of pleasure has ever survived, except as ashadow 
of the real thing. 

Yet it lias to be added that even the Church of Rome has 
yielded, here and there, to pressure. No marriage is dissolved, 
but some marriages are declared to have been null and void. 
Such exceptions are few but, when they are reported in the press, 


- the cynic raises his eyebrows. 


What, then, does Dr. Stetson propose? If Pagans want to 
celebrate a Pagan wedding, so he suggests, let them hire a Pagan 
hall for the purpose. Unless a marriage implies a serious inten- 
tion to found and maintain a permanent Home, let the Church 
refuse her blessing. 

Many will agree that the remedy for easy divorce is difficult 
marriage. Recent inquiries by the Russell Sage Foundation have 
revealed the extent of child marriage in the United States. 
Freak marriages, too, are a shameful aggravation of the problem 
for which the black sheep among the clergy must be held re- 
sponsible. No minister of Christ should allow himself or should 
be allowed by the Church to conduct the service of marriage 
from an airplane, on the stage, or in any other manner designed 
to promote a blasphemous publicity. Moreover, the churches 
would render an immense public service if they did two things: 
First, concentrate every effort upon securing without delay a 
marriage law that will be uniform in all the States; and, second, 
refuse to conduct any marriage unless the leave to marry be 
antedated by three clear weeks. Let the snap weddings take 
place at the City Hall. 

But the reform of the law and practice of matrimony, however 
urgent, does not exhaust the problem with which the churches are 
confronted. Divorce is an accomplished fact. In that fact, old 
and young, innocent and guilty, are inextricably involved. What 
is to be the attitude of the churches towards this vast population? 
Essentially, it is the problem which has to be solved by the 
missionary when he discovers that a promising convert is ahus- . 
band or wife in a plural union. 

The problem is one of the utmost complexity. On the one 
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hand, the Church is a fortress to be defended against the assaults 
of the world. On the other hand, she is a City of Refuge which 
throws open every door and invites the world freely to enter. A 
man or woman, when divorced, whether innocent or guilty, 
whether single or remarried, may be and often is as near to the 
mind of Christ in many ways as the most correct of husbands or 
wives. Not one of us has a right to play the Pharisee to any 
Publican. Our Lord Himself came into the world, not in order to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him should be 
saved. 

No one, whatever his status, should ever be excluded from the 
Throne of Grace. But no one, coming to the Throne of Grace, 
should be allowed to forget that it isa Throne. The welcome of 
the Church should be extended to all. But no one—not even the 
divorced members of a choir, to quote one instance—should be 
permitted to muffle the message of the pulpit. 

But mere denunciation of divorce, however provocative, is not 
enough. The failure of marriage is a failure of piety. It means 
that we are not cultivating the Christian virtues. Divorce is 
not the disease itself. It is the fatal termination of a disease. 
The Church should administer to all who are diseased the healing 
wisdom of her Founder. She should labor for reconciliation in 
divided homes. She should discourage the causes of division— 
months of voluntary and quite inexcusable separation, constant 
and restless travel, overspending on the one hand and overstrain 
at the office on the other, a neglect of worship, a failure in worship 
to see beyond the Church and into the heart of the Redeemer 

The Church will solve this problem if she studies Christ—not 
unless. He resisted sin. He died for sinners. Let the Church 
emulate that dual courage. 
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UNCERTAINTIES OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
BY DONALD L. STONE 


Aut through the hot summer of 1787, delegates from twelve of 
the thirteen Confederated States of North America met in Inde- 
_ pendence Hall in Philadelphia, debating and slowly formulat- 
ing the present Constitution of the United States. Clashes of 
opinion were continual; serious deadlocks were frequent. At 
times it seemed that the Convention must dissolve with its work 
undone. But the knowledge that the existing Government was 
an utter failure, and that anarchy was just ahead, kept them 
at their task. Gradually, the hardest difficulties gave way to 
reasonably satisfactory compromises. When the instrument 
took final form, all of the States present signed it, though sixteen 
of the fifty-five delegates were unwilling or failed to do so. 

Once in effect, the new Constitution surprised even its more 
ardent champions by its smoothness of operation. As decade 
after decade went by, the world came to realize that the new 
Nation of America had produced a Constitution unique in its 
practical qualities, in simplicity, in easy adaptability to circum- 
stances. 

The conditions of the time were largely responsible for the 
remarkable success of the Philadelphia Convention. But the 
same circumstances which caused the Constitution to be a great 
success produced inevitably some incidental weakness. The need 
for a practical instrument, which the States might adopt, forced 
the framers to be silent on some controversial matters of great 
importance. Brevity and simplicity were gained in some cases 
at the expense of precision. And of course the members of the 
Convention did not think of everything. Probably at no time 
in American history could a more representative, a more able, a 
more earnest group of statesmen have been assembled. But 
after all they were men and not demigods. They cannot be 
blamed for failure to anticipate all contingencies, or for a lack of 
prophetic vision as to the needs of later centuries. 
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Ours is an extraordinarily good but not a perfect Constitution. 
There are some vague clauses, there are some important subjects 
which are entirely omitted. Part of the vagueness and obscurity 
has been corrected by amendment, more has been partially 
adjusted by Supreme Court interpretation or by the established 
procedure of Congress and the Executive. In a number of in- 
stances, however, the Constitution remains obscure or silent even 
today. 

The gravest omission in the Constitution was finally settled at 
the expense of civil war. If the framers had stated squarely 
whether a dissatisfied State was at liberty to withdraw from the 
Union, the country would have been spared years of argument on 
“States’ Rights”, and the ultimate appeal to arms. It is not of 
record that the question was discussed in the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. Of course, a statement on that point could not have been 
included, for practical reasons. The States were too uncertain on 
the question of surrendering their autonomy to the new National 
Government for the framers to have risked a bald declaration 
that a State could not quit the Union if it wished; and to have 
given States express permission to leave the Union would have 
created a government too much like the old Confederation. 

Another capital omission was the lack of precise statement 
regarding the power of judicial review of legislation by the 
Federal courts. Nowhere in the Constitution is the Supreme 
Court given express power to declare a law passed by Congress 
void for conflict with the Constitution, though in the case of 
State legislation the power may be fairly implied. Chief Justice 
Marshall successfully claimed the right for the Federal judiciary, 
and it may be demonstrated that the more influential members of 
the Philadelphia convention and the later ratifying conventions 
in the States thought that the Federal courts would have the 
power. But a definite statement on the subject would have 
spared the Nation a long controversy which has not yet entirely 

subsided. 

Of the constitutional questions which still remain unsettled, 
the most interesting are those concerning the election, tenure of 
office and powers of the President. The difficulties with reference 
to the election of the President come chiefly from the operation of 
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the Electoral College in a way utterly different from the manner 
intended by the Fathers. 

Suppose that Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Dawes had both been 
killed in an automobile accident after the election of 1924 and 
before the January, 1925, meeting of the Electoral College. The 
Electors would then have found themselves under the embar- 
rassing duty of doing just what the Constitution contemplated 
that they should do! They would have had to vote for the men 

they thought best qualified for the offices of President and Vice- 

President. In such a case, if there were time, there might be a 
hastily called convention of the Republican Party, and the 
Republican Electors would doubtless consider themselves morally 
bound by its decisions. 

If the fatal accident had occurred after the Electoral College 
cast their vote, there would have been no law to cover the case. 
At 1 P.M., on the second Wednesday in February, Congress 
would have met in joint session to count the Electoral votes, only 
to discover Officially that the Electoral College had voted for men 
no longer living. Under existing conditions, Mr. Hughes as Sec- 
retary of State would then have assumed the Presidency until 
March 4. But he would have had no Constitutional warrant for 
continuing in office beyond that date. Some extra-Constitutional 
solution would have had to be found. There is no Constitutional 
provision for a second meeting of the Electoral College. 

When no candidate for President or Vice-President receives a 
majority of the Electoral votes, by the provisions of the Twelfth 
Amendment the election is to be made by vote of Congress. 
Though an election of the President by Congress has occurred 
only twice in our history, there is always the possibility that a 
third candidate may develop sufficient strength to prevent a 
majority in the Electoral College. The Constitution provides 
that the House shall vote for President on the highest three 
candidates, each State to have one vote. If there is an equal 
political division of a State’s representatives, its vote is, of course, 
lost. Twenty-five State votes, a majority, are necessary to a 
choice. Suppose that there is a stubborn deadlock in the House, 
with A having twenty votes, B eighteen and C five, with the vote 
of five States lost because of tied delegations. 
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In the mean time the Senate has been voting, as individuals, on 
the two highest candidates for Vice-President, and, by the Con- 
stitution, the candidate elected Vice-President by the Senate 
will assume the functions of the President on March 4, if the 
House has not then made a choice. But a deadlock in the Senate 
is also possible. With 49 votes necessary to a choice, if there 
were two vacancies in the Senate and a continuing tie vote 
between A and B at 47 votes each, we would come to March 4 
without either a President or a Vice-President. Here again there 
would have to be an extra-Constitutional solution. A decision of 
some sort would have to be made after the second Wednesday in 
February and before March 4, for the life of Congress ends then 
automatically. The new Congress would not meet until the 
following December, and there would be no constituted authority 
to summon it in special session. 

Deadlocks in the Electoral College are fortunately rare, but the 
unexpected has a disconcerting way of happening. A much more 
menacing uncertainty of the Constitution has to do with the case 
of physical or mental incapacity of the President to perform his 
duties. 

The Constitution provides that those duties shall devolve upon 
the Vice-President in case of the death or disability of the 
President. But nothing is stated as to how or by whom the 
President’s disability shall be determined. When a President is 
ill, there is an understandable reluctance on the part of Congress 
to declare him incapacitated. Nor is its right to legislate in this 
regard altogether clear. What makes the matter still more per- 
plexing is the personal attitude of Presidents in such cases. No 
President can be counted upon to resign his high office so long as 
he thinks himself able to carry on his duties or has hope of his 
own recovery. In 1881 President Garfield was shot by an 
assassin and lay critically ill for two months before his death. 
Congress had no desire to declare the office vacant, for his re- 
covery was always possible. But for those two months the 
country was without a responsible head. 

The case of President Wilson was potentially even more dan- 
gerous to our National interests. After his stroke of paralysis 
in 1919 he was too ill for several months to see visitors or to 
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transact much Government business. There could be no regular 
Cabinet meetings, and an attempt by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Lansing, to hold informal meetings eventually cost him his 
Cabinet post. There was much uncertainty as to the nature of 
the President’s illness or his chances of recovery. State papers 
requiring his decision were sent to the White House and came 
back initialed with his approval or disapproval. But only his 
physician, his Secretary and Mrs. Wilson positively knew whether 


_ the President was really able to give them adequate consideration. 


An unpleasant fear that the President’s powers might possibly be 
in the hands of an informal and unconstitutional regency was 
happily dissipated by his partial recovery. The country should 
never be again subjected to‘an uncertainty of this sort. The 
general public confidence in the integrity of the President’s 
household which saved this situation might fail in another episode 
of the kind. 

In case the Vice-President assumes office because of the dis- 
ability of the President, if the President recovers does he again 
assume office? The Constitution is silent on the point. 

Two requirements of the Constitution as regards Presidential 


-eligibility have never received definition. The President must | 


be “a natural born citizen” of the United States. Would a child 
born abroad of American parents be eligible? Probably yes, 
though a strong candidate may some day lose his chance of nom- 
ination because of doubt on the subject. The President must 
“have been for fourteen years a resident within the United States”. 
Does this mean for the fourteen years immediately preceding his 
election or any fourteen years? No one knows. 

The President’s salary may not be increased or diminished 
during his term of office; a wise provision. By decision of the 
Supreme Court it is a diminution of a Federal Judge’s salary to 
force him to pay income tax if he was on the bench at the time 
the law was enacted. The reasoning does not, of course, apply to 
a President who assumed office with the law in force. But could 
Congress repeal the income tax law so far as the President is 
concerned? Apparently not, for the effect would be to increase 
his salary while in office. The income tax might be repealed for 
the whole country except the President of the United States! 
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May the President sign a bill after the adjournment of Congress? 
It had always been thought that he could not, and no President 
ventured to do so until Mr. Wilson signed eight bills in that 
manner in 1920. 

If the President may have his Constitutional ten days to 
consider legislation, even after the adjournment of Congress, 
he will be greatly aided in considering last minute legislation on 
its merits. 

When the President is abroad, as Mr. Wilson was in 1919, can 
Congress enact laws in his absence? Apparently not, for he is 
entitled to ten days’ consideration of measures “after they are 
presented to him,” and the actual bills must thus be presented 
even in his absence. Courier service between Congress and the 
President in absentia would seem the only solution. 

There are two methods by which the Constitution may be 
amended. The first, which is the only one that has been used, 
starts with Congress. By it a proposed amendment is passed by 
a two-thirds majority of both Houses and is then referred to the 
several States. Ratification may be by the State legislatures or 
by special conventions in the States as Congress may direct, 
though Congress has never ordered the latter plan. The alter- 


native is for the legislatures of two-thirds of the States to petition 


for a Constitutional Convention to propose amendments. If this 
should be done, Congress would be under the duty to call such a 
Convention. 

_ Upon what basis would that Constitutional Convention be 
organized? Howmany delegates would each State have? Would 
each State vote as a unit or as individual delegates? What 
would be a quorum and a majority necessary for approval of 
amendments to be proposed to the States? There is no Con- 
stitutional provision on these points. If two-thirds of the States’ 
legislatures ever petition for a general Constitutional Convention, 
some difficult questions of organization and procedure are in 
prospect. 

Nor are all matters quite clear under the customary amend- 
ment machinery. Congress passes an amendment and refers it to 
the State legislatures. No definite time is provided within which 
approval must be given. Constitutionally then, there is no limit. 
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It is still theoretically possible for three-fourths of the States to 
ratify the amendment proposed by Congress in 1810 which would 
prohibit a citizen from accepting a title from a foreign country. 
There is still pending, legally, a proposed amendment of 1861 that 
prohibits any amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery! 

May the legislature of a State reverse its vote on a proposed 
amendment? The practice of Secretaries of State is to refuse a 
State that right after the approval has been certified to them, on 


_ the ground that the State has definitely exercised its sovereign 


will in the matter. Thus Ohio and New Jersey were not allowed 
to repeal ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment. There is, 
however, no express Constitutional provision on the subject. 
May a State which has voted against an amendment reverse its 
vote? Here the decision is the other way. The provision of 
the Constitution that the amendment shall become effective 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States has 
been considered by the Federal executive authorities as not pre- 
cluding a later affirmative vote. Thus ten Southern States re-. 
jected the Fourteenth Amendment immediately after the Civil 
War, but reconstruction governments in those States later 
reversed the action and the Amendment was adopted. The 
Supreme Court will not question the attitude of Congress or the 
Executive in these matters, stating that it has no power to review 
the certified ratification of a State so long as on its face it appears 
to comply with the provisions of Article V of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Congress is given the power “to declare war”. May it also 
declare peace? Or must it wait until a treaty of peace has been 
negotiated by the Executive and ratified by the Senate? The 
question was an academic one until July 2, 1921, when Congress, 
impatient of the continuing technical state of war with Germany 
through failure of the Versailles Treaty in the Senate, declared 
peace with Germany and Austria by joint resolution. The 
position seems logical, for the power to declare war may be held 
to infer the right to declare that hostilities have ceased. 

Does the House have any share in the making of treaties? 
By the Constitution, the President negotiates treaties and two- 
thirds of the Senate (present) ratify them. No mention is made 
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of the House. But all bills for the raising of revenue must origi- 
nate in the House. When a treaty, as for the purchase of the 
Virgin Islands, requires an appropriation, does this give the House 
the right to discuss the question on its merits? The House has 
frequently claimed such right, but has never actually refused to 
appropriate the necessary money. 

Suppose that the President has difficulty in getting a treaty 
ratified. Can he accomplish his purpose by an informal under- 
standing with the country in question? There is nothing in the 
Constitution to prevent his doing so, unless he encroaches on the 
legislative powers of Congress. In fact, “Executive agreements” 
as they are called are common. Of course, money may not be 
appropriated or territory definitely acquired by this means. But 
such important matters as the international protocol fixing 
China’s liability after the Boxer Rebellion, and the agreement 
with Great Britain not to maintain war vessels on the Great 
Lakes, were Executive agreements by the United States. Inter- 
national agreements for the determination of financial and other 
disputes by arbitration are frequently made by our Executive on 
this basis. It is by no means unlikely that there may some day 
be a serious quarrel between Congress and a President who has 
endeavored to do something by Executive agreement which the 
Senate has not approved in treaty form. 

The power to declare war is vested in Congress alone. But our 
history shows that it is possible for a President, through his con- 
trol of foreign relations, to get the country into a situation in 
which war is inevitable. In 1846 there was a boundary dispute 
with Mexico. President Polk sent troops into the disputed 
region and the Mexican garrison fired on them; whereupon the 
President informed Congress that war with Mexico existed as a 
result of Mexico’s own act. In 1895 President Cleveland, in a 
message to Congress, referred to Great Britain’s attitude in the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute in terms that might easily have 
been regarded by Great Britain as a casus belli. 

Did the framers of the Constitution foresee that the reserved 
rights of the States might seriously embarrass our foreign rela- 
tions? By international law, our Nation is a unit. Other 
countries are not concerned with our Constitution. When sev- 
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eral Italians were lynched in Louisiana in President Harrison’s 
Administration, Italy not only demanded an indemnity but in- 
sisted that the Government in Washington punish the murderers. 
The crime was by our Constitution wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the State, and the Federal authorities could not see to it that 
the Louisiana sheriffs and grand juries did their duty. While 
refusing to acknowledge fault, Congress appropriated a sum of 
money for the widows and children of the victims and the matter 
was dropped, though Italy for a time withdrew her Minister at 
Washington. Control of public schools is an undoubted State 
right. When California in 1913 was on the point of enacting 
legislation barring Japanese from the public schools, in violation 
of the treaty rights of the Japanese in America, Secretary Bryan 
was forced to,make a trip to Sacramento to plead with the Cali- 
fornia legislature. But difficulties of this sort are inherent in 
our type of federal government, and are not the outgrowth of the 
wording of the Constitution. 

Civil officers of the Federal Government may be impeached 
for “treason, bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors”’. 
What are high crimes and misdemeanors? As the House im- 
peaches and the Senate tries the accused, the definition of the 
phrase is perforce left with them. It is apparently settled that 
mere incompetence is not cause for impeachment as a high crime 
or misdemeanor. But how else could an incompetent judge who 
refuses to heed the broad hints of his colleagues or Presidential 
requests be removed? And how about a judge who becomes 
insane and refuses to resign? Can an officer of the Government 
avoid impeachment by resignation? The Constitution does not 
say. But the Senate by resolution, in the case of Secretary 
Belknap in Grant’s Administration, decided that it still had juris- 
diction in such a case. 

There is after all far less uncertainty and omission in the Con- 
stitution than one might naturally expect in a document which 
was drawn up for another age, and to meet the needs of a people 
living under altogether different conditions. The enduring 
marvel is that the framers did their work so well, and that Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court have been able to expand it to meet 
new needs as satisfactorily as they have done. Three of the 
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omissions at least are, however, serious enough to demand correc- 
tion by amendment. There should be an amendment to provide 
for the possible failure of both the Electoral College and Congress 
to elect a President. There should be another defining the 
“disability ” of the President, providing for its determination, and 
settling the terms on which the Vice-President would succeed him 
in such case. The powers of the President to bind the Nation by 
Executive agreement should be clarified. Other possible amend- 
ments might very properly provide for the organization and 
procedure of a Constitutional Convention, if one is ever held; for 
a more explicit definition of the grounds of impeachment of 
Federal officials; for more complete Federal supervision of 
Federal elections. 

Such of the remaining obscurities and omissions as are not 
covered by Supreme Court decisions, or settled by the traditions 
of the Government, appear to belong to what may be called the 
harmless curiosities of our Fundamental Law. 
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A LONG LIFE AND A MERRY ONE 
BY DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


Back in 1910, when Roosevelt returned from his African lion 


' hunt, New Yorkers were enjoying a musical comedy in which, in a 


song rendered in a most pessimistic vein by a comedian, was the 
phrase “always happy and bright”, which led through the song 
with seeming logic to the concluding refrain, “‘a short life but a 
gyeone”. And thus goes popular tradition. “A short lifeand a 
merry one”. It may sound like common sense—and is a good 
deal like much “common sense” which so often is common igno- 
rance. Here, as is not infrequently the case where medical or 
biological problems are concerned, popular tradition is in error. 
In fact, the short life is seldom merry, and the merry life is not 
only historically long, but getting longer. 

Consider certain examples of “short life” and appraise their 
content of merriment. In 1900, the infant death rate of New York 
City was 183 a thousand born. Babies lived short lives in those 
days. The rate now varies between sixty and seventy. How 
happy were the hazardous lives of the marasmic, milk-poisoned, 
fly-contaminated babies of 1900? 

A life table constructed for certain communities in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire by Dr. Edward Wigglesworth for the 
year 1789 tells that the expectancy of life at birth was then twen- 
ty-eight years. At the present time, for the Registration Area of 
the United States, it is fifty-eight years. Life was shorter in 
1789. Was it merrier? Compare the short, parsimonious life of 
the New England Eighteenth Century puritanical tradesman, be- 
set with fears, diseases, obsessions, long hours of work, and little 
or no play, with the relatively free, comparatively luxurious ex- 
istence of the average business man of today, freed from much of 
the fear born of ignorance and superstitution, protected from in- 
fectious and epidemic disease, enriched with opportunities and 
time for recreation, and blessed with thirty years more of life to 
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enjoy these privileges. ‘The modern man’s life is longer and mer- 
rier. Science has increased life duration. Increasing duration 
has permitted more time for the development of science, and for 
the enhancing of the means for increasing the duration of life—a 
benign, cumulative circle of cause and effect. Life is longer 
partly because it is merrier, for we have learned how better to 
utilize opportunities for happiness. It is happier because it is 
longer, allowing more time for the development of resources pro- 
ductive of happiness. 

The significant thing for the average man of today is not only 
that he lives thirty years longer than his forefathers of 1789, with 
much less illness and much more comfort, but also that he can to- 
day add ten or twenty additional years to his life span. He does 
not have to wait for new discoveries. They will come, and will 
still further increase his life potentialities. He has only to apply 
established knowledge concerning disease prevention and life 
prolongation to his individual life. 

What does this mean in terms of individual opportunity and 
responsibility? How can knowledge of health conservation be 
applied? 

It is well to recognize where we are in the evolution of public 
health. In modern well-sanitated cities the community, repre- 
sented by the health officials and organized forces of medicine, has 
pretty largely done its work. Water supplies are protected. 
Safe milk supplies are assured. Sewage is disposed of. Typhoid 
fever, which used to kill fifty or more in every 100,000 every year, 
now completely disgraces a community if it is responsible for more 
than two or three deaths in 100,000. Diarrhoeal disease or summer 
complaint, from which the babies used to die like flies and partly 
as a result of flies, has been definitely dislodged as a primary cause 
of infant mortality. The earlier widespread contagions such as 
smallpox and diphtheria have been or are being rapidly eliminated 
through established methods of artificial immunization. Tuber- 
culosis, a few years ago the first cause of death, has been pushed 
well down into fifth, sixth or seventh place in many communities. 
Much has been accomplished, but it is only a beginning. Far 
greater progress may be anticipated. The significant point is 
that future progress in the battle against unnecessary disease and 
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premature death is no longer primarily the burden of the Health 
Officer and his organized forces but is a matter of personal 
hygiene, nine-tenths of it the responsibility of the individual. 
There are two kinds of personal hygiene. There is what has 
been called “suppressive personal hygiene”, through which an 
effort is made to limit the spread of disease from one individual to 
another by personal action. Avoiding the sneeze that spreads 
disease; teaching children to wash their hands before they eat— 
these are examples of this type. Of increasing importance is the 
other type, “‘creative personal hygiene”, which is in reality the 
science and art of living and depends for its successful practice 
upon the individual. It includes all of our resistance-increasing, 
health-promoting, strength-conserving personal efforts, and is 
concerned with such matters as exercise, diet, the kind of air we 
breathe, and similar factors of personal physiological economy. 
What are the destructive forces against which these types of 
personal hygiene are opposed? What are the disease forces still 
unnecessarily curtailing life today? They are, for the most part, 
in civilized communities, not the old time scourges such as small- 
pox, typhoid fever, tuberculosis and diphtheria. They are, rather, 
to an increasing extent, the degenerative affections of the vital 
organs of the body, such as the heart, the arteries and the kidneys. 
In the Registration Area of the United States, deaths from heart 
diseases increased from 137 in 100,000 in 1900 to 221 in 100,000 in 
1924. In New York State the rate increased seventy per cent. 
from 1900 to 1926. Cancer plays an increasingly important 
réle, partly because more of us live to reach the cancer age. It is 
true that certain of these degenerative affections may have found 
their inception as a result of tissue injuries received from early in- 
fections. ‘This is supplemented by the wear and tear factor, the 
gradual aging process which seems to go on to some extent inevita- 
bly. It is important to remember, however, that each of these 
vital organs in the normal individual started its work in life origi- 
nally with a very large margin of safety. The infant or the young 
child has a great deal more liver tissue or kidney tissue than he can 
use. Some will be used up in the normal process of living. A 
part of his reserve cell supply may be “called up” for service and 
may be destroyed in his battles with the toxins of scarlet fever or 
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diphtheria. The margin of safety may be still further cut down 
by hazardous, unbalanced, excessive methods of living, eating, 
working and playing. But the average individual who reaches 
forty or fifty years of age, and is functioning with a reasonable de- 
gree of efficiency and pleasure, presumably still possesses a suffi- 
cient margin of safety to carry him through the average day’s 
stress and strain. How is he to ascertain his status, and how is he 
to get a prescription for a balanced life? The answer is the key- 
note and foundation stone of creative personal hygiene, namely, 
the periodic health or medical examination. 

An automobile that needs repairs is taken toa garage. An auto- 
mobile starting out on a long trip is usually overhauled. The 
average individual is always on a long trip and the average adult 
generally needs some repairs. He can still go to a store and buy a 
set of store teeth, but science has not yet evolved an emporium 
for purveying the vital organs, such as the heart, the lungs, or the 
kidneys. It is important to take care of the original equipment. 

It is true that the average man of today takes better care of him- 
self than was the case twenty yearsago. He is usually a confirmed 
week-ender. He takes an occasional day off to go to the ball game 
or the beach. He takes a vacation of two to four weeks at least 
once a year. In these respects he lives an astonishingly different 
life from that of his ancestor of 1789. Of course, it is possible for 
the modern man who sits at the desk all week, and then plays 
eighteen or thirty-six holes of golf on Sunday, to overdo it. In 
some cases this no doubt does more harm than good. There is no 
question that regular daily exercise would be better. Yet in the 
majority of cases the advantages of even occasional rather 
strenuous exercise seem far to outweigh the hazards. It is 
frequently pointed out that few persons after fifty are wholly 
well. Faulty habits of living and the diseases which come 
with advancing age are frequently found among those who have 
thought themselves in sound health. Overweight and serious 
underweight, disturbances of digestion, early diseases of the heart 
or lungs or kidneys, infected teeth, tonsils and sinuses, impaired 
vision, disorders due to improper balance of work, rest and recrea- 
tion—such are the important findings which examination only 
can detéct in time to correct or arrest. 
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After fifty, the human mechanism is definitely in the cancer 
age. There is as yet no medical cure for cancer, which, to be ef- 
fectively treated, requires the use of surgery, the X-ray or radium. 
But cancer is always at first a local condition and through proper 
precaution may often be detected early and treated effectively. 

That defects both minor and serious can be detected early and 
treated successfully was demonstrated by the experience of a 
leading insurance company, which insists upon periodic health 
examinations for its employees. In one recent year, 7,530 men 
and women employed by it were examined. Of these, 1,880 were 
found to have some physical impairment, requiring medical or 
dental advice or treatment. They were for the most part referred 
to their own physicians or dentists for this service. A year later 
this group was re-examined and it was found that more than half 
of these impairments had been overcome. 

In short, the three principal advantages of the periodic health 
examination are: 1.-The detection of early symptoms of disease 
that may, if untreated, become serious or fatal later; 2.-The fur- 
nishing of definite knowledge to the individual as to his health 
status and as to rules for healthful living; 3~The “grand and 
glorious feeling” of going about one’s work and play with an as- 
surance which only the doctor can give when he finds the patient 
free from disease and defect, and living in accordance with the 
rules of health. 

It should be remembered that physicians were originally trained 
to treat the sick. Until recently, they have not had a primary 
interest in the well. It is now increasingly easy to find a physi- 
cian who is interested in his patient, who is desirous of keeping 
him well, who is competent to carry out a thorough examination, 
and who is able and willing to give constructive hygienic advice. 
More and more the medical profession is realizing that there is a 
tremendous field for medical service in this private practice of 
preventive medicine. Most individuals can with advantage be 
advised how to work wisely, how to play safely, how to live hap- 
pier lives in a hygienically constructive manner, with the logical 
sequence of a fuller life with greater duration—a longer life and a — 
merrier one. 
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A CONVERT FROM SOCIALISM 
BY RHETA CHILDE DORR 


Every normal person, I suppose, at one time in his life gets 
religion. That is a different thing from being converted, because 
conversion is, or ought to be, an intellectual as well as an emo- 
tional experience. I became a Socialist by getting religion. I 
got converted away from it by the logic of facts. 

From a very small child, two glaring social injustices racked 
my soul, poverty and the subjection of women. I saw no sense 
in either, and I early resolved to oppose them. In my early 
twenties I was cast out into a world where I had to fight both, 
and gladly I buckled on my armor to do it. Although I was a 
female, I had a man’s ability to earn a very good living. I knew 
that, because my services as a reporter and writer were sought by 
the then most distinguished newspaper in New York. It was a 
mark of ability to be asked to join the staff, a mark of special 
ability if you were a woman, because in those days very few 
women could get a job on a newspaper anywhere. Yet because 
of my sex I had to accept a salary hardly more than half that 
of any of my male colleagues. Moreover, I was given to under- 
stand that I could never hope for a raise. Women, the managing 
editor explained to me, were accidents in industry. They were 
tolerated because they were temporarily needed, but some day 
the status quo ante (woman’s place is in the home) would be 
restored and the jobs would go back where they belonged, to the 
men. 

I moved up at once to the anxious seat, for accident or not I 
had to live by industry. I knew personally half a dozen women 
in the same case, and I knew by sight thousands more. I used 
to watch, morning and evening, this great army streaming from 
the East Side and from the upper reaches of Harlem and The 
Bronx, crowding the street cars and elevated trains, overflowing 


the pavements, disputing the way with a hardly larger army of 
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men, the women’s voices sounding a shrill, persistent soprano 
note in the human orchestra of toil. 

In order to get closer to working women and find out just how 
accidental they were, I went to live in a tenement house in the 
very center of the Ghetto, and there, while my chief occupation 
was the study of women in industry, my whole being blazed with 
wrath at the hideous poverty surrounding me. All suffered; 
men, women and children; and there seemed no way out. Most 
of the people worked in garment factories, and I saw them at their 
ill-paid toil. One August day I saw a presser, crazed with the 
heat, throw down his gas iron, run screaming through the 
crowded room, and plunge headlong into the street four stories 
below. I saw whole tenement populations stretched on the 
pavements at night, vainly trying to gain strength in sleep for 
another day’s drudgery in the steaming workshops. I saw 
families evicted, their miserable furniture thrown into the street. 
I used to drop my tiny contribution into the extended plate, all 
the time wondering why. Why try to get another home as bad 
as the last? Why not find out how to get a betterhome? That’s 
what I was trying to do. I used to go to the roof on summer 
nights and look down on open windows where sagging forms 
drooped over meager evening meals, and I asked them all 
silently: “Why do you endure it? You are the many, they are 
the few.” I was now, as you might say, under conviction. 

A turn of fortune common in the journalistic life suddenly 
took me out of the Ghetto and sent me to Europe on a mission. 
In England I met H. G. Wells. I was worshipping H. G. Wells 
just then, because of the solution of the world’s woes offered in 
his current novel, In the Days of the Comet. It seemed so plausi- 
ble. Just a breath of perfectly pure air, one little gaseous element 
from space breathed into the minds of the people, enabling them 
to see that war was idiotic, poverty a crime, sex differences an 
absurd distortion of the truth. All that was necessary then was 
to go to work like a family and clean up the mess. Talking 
about the book with Mr. Wells, I told him that he alone had 
found the solution. Let people learn to understand. Surely if 
the rich understood that the masses went hungry, they them- 
selves could never again enjoy luxury. They wouldn’t be able 
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to swallow their fine food. Not if they really understood. The 
thing was to teach them to understand. 

Mr. Wells beamed at me. “You probably don’t know it,” 
said he, “but you are a Socialist.” 

“Oh, am I?” I cried, and got religion on the spot. 

I was made a member of the Fabian Society, tarrying in London 
long enough to attend several meetings. It was easy to remain 
saved in gatherings where Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence read 
papers and made speeches, while Bernard Shaw interpolated 
glittering epigrams and paradoxes from the floor. What a 
programme for abolishing poverty they had! Woman suffrage, 
maternity benefits, unemployment insurance, old age pensions. 
Everything seemed covered, from the cradle to the grave. 
Gladly I promised to join the Socialist Party as soon as I reached 
home. “You will be surprised,” said Edward Pease, secretary 
of the Fabian Society, “to find how many of your friends are 
quietly Socialists.” 

And so it proved. I joined a branch of New York Local 
No. 1, a group containing so many well known writers, artists 
and social workers that we were derisively called the Highbrow 
Branch. None of our members was as famous as the leaders of 
the Fabian Society, but at least a score of us were of the arrived, 
and our meetings were intellectual feasts. We too had our gen- 
erous social programme, and distinguished visitors often came to 
discuss it with us. John Spargo,’Charles Edward Russell, John 
Sloan, Vida Scudder, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Morris Hillquit, 
a whole galaxy. We heard how useless was all organized charity, 
all philanthropy, to raise by one inch the deadly level of poverty. 
We confirmed our belief in the helplessness of the old political 
parties, both in the octopus grip of the money barons. Even 
Roosevelt, well intentioned crusader, submitted to the iron rule 
of Wall Street because he, like the others in power, was afraid. 
Afraid of what? The People. In an actual government of the 
People, for the People, by the People, there could be no poverty, 
no oppression, no privilege. The People, who knew from experi- 
ence what hunger, want and injustice were, would never tolerate 
such things, once they came into power. And they were coming 
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in, thanks to the intelligent, like ourselves. Every year the 
Socialist ranks gained recruits. In the November elections of 
1910 over 600,000 Socialist votes were cast, and in November, 
1912, this vote was increased to 901,962, one-sixth of the total 
vote cast. The Millennium seemed very near. The People 
were soon to rule. 

We had a few disturbing experiences with The People. Our 
highbrow branch was not composed entirely of highbrows. We 
had a minority of East Side immigrants, and frequently when 
some measure came up for debate and decision this minority, which 
usually stayed away from the intellectual love feasts, was present 
in full force. Not only that, it brought comrades from various 
down town branches. These had no vote in our branch, but they 
could talk; and, believe me, they did. Having obtained the floor, 
they talked endlessly and sometimes offensively. They accused us 
of wilful ignorance of the real meaning of the class struggle and 
the inevitable world revolution. They charged us with being 
one hundred per cent. Americans under our skins. We were 
cowards, they said. By the time they began to be really collo- 
quial a few women left the room. If married they dragged their 
husbands with them. When midnight struck, one o’clock, two, 
a few more intellectuals cleared out, and when enough of them 
were gone The People, the East Siders, did the voting. 

I think it was in 1912 that my newspaper sent me to Mil- 
waukee to report a Socialist convention. The party had elected 
one Member of Congress, legislators in half a dozen States, and 
mayors and other minor officers over one thousand in number, 
and this made the convention news. At this gathering my fem- 
inism had an affront. There was an afternoon session given over 
to jubilation for the members who had won in the last election, 
and the platform was crowded with victors, all men. Down in 
the body of the house sat Mrs. Berger, wife of the Congressman, 
and herself an elected member of the Milwaukee Board of Edu- 
cation. Leaving my seat at the press table, I sought an explana- 
tion and was told that Mrs. Berger hadn’t been invited to the 
platform. Nobody had remembered her. At my insistence she 
went up and took a seat well back of the men. Was it possible, 
I asked myself, that even Socialist men were indifferent to woman 
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suffrage? Shortly afterward I discovered that it was possible 
indeed. A State suffrage amendment submitted to the voters 
of Wisconsin was defeated, a very large number of adverse 
votes coming from the strongest Socialist wards of Milwaukee. 

Two years later came the World War, and to my shocked dis- 
may my party, or an overwhelming majority, went over lock, 
stock and barrel, to militaristic Imperial Germany. They cried 
aloud against exportations of food and ammunition to the Allies, 
at the same time demanding forcible measures to prevent the 
blockading of German ports against the same supplies. Any kind 
of American preparedness was bitterly fought. A referendum 
to the party in the winter of 1915-16 on military preparedness 
resulted in a vote of 11,041 to 792, that any Socialist official 
supporting a dollar of expenditure for army or navy purposes 
should be expelled from the ranks. There was no compromise 
on the part of The People. At a special convention called in St. 
Louis in April, 1917, John Spargo introduced a resolution to ac- 
cept the war 4s a fact, and calling on the Government to adopt a 
programme of democratic collectivism. By a sweeping ma- 
jority this was defeated, and The People resolved on a policy of 
“continuous, active and public opposition to the war”, which 
was branded as the wickedest and most inexcusable in the whole 
history of civilization. 

Almost to a man the Americans left the party. Some were 
expelled for engaging in Red Cross and other war work, some for 
the crime of submitting to the draft. Charles Edward Russell 
was expelled for going with the Root Mission to liberated Russia. 
I was not expelled, because I had already left a party which no 
longer wanted democracy but tyranny. The Socialists wanted 
Germany to win the war. 

Still my faith in Socialism itself endured. It held out after 
five months in revolutionary Russia with the Socialist Kerensky 
demonstrating every day the futility of theories when opposed to 
facts. It began to evaporate in France where for some months I 
watched hard-boiled facts roll back the catastrophic German theo- 
ry. But it needed three years of continuous residence in post-war 
Europe completely to convert me from Socialism. The first year 
and a half I lived in Czechoslovakia. The rest of the time in 
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Germany, France, Rumania and Italy. Politically at least, all 
these countries were free. Empires had crumbled. Self deter- 
mination had been achieved. Oppressed minorities had regained 
their fatherlands. Manhood suffrage, and in Czechoslovakia and 
Germany universal suffrage, was guaranteed. In all parliaments 
the Socialists had large blocks of seats, and in some they repre- 
sented a real balance of power. The rich had grown poor, the 
poor relatively rich. Landlords were forbidden by law to raise 
rents. In Soviet Russia all the privileged classes had either been 
murdered or banished. The People ruled. 

Or did they? As a matter of fact, no; because even with 
power in their hands they did not know how to rule. All they 
knew was to repeat the mistakes of the men who had preceded 
them, and even more malevolently, more ignorantly, they 
proceeded to repeat. Knowing what hunger was, what oppres- 
sion, injustice and terror were, they worked hard to inflict it on 
others. In half a dozen countries I saw this. The fight for 
privilege. In every Parliament there were numerous Socialist 
groups, all hating each other until it came to voting for some 
necessary or beneficent piece of legislation, and then they united 
to fight the Government. With the help of French army or- 
ganizers, Czechoslovakia held fast, inching slowly ahead. In 
Rumania the united people moved swiftly to the verge of chaos, 
where they remained tottering. In Poland, Italy, Greece and 
Spain they gladly adopted a military dictatorship. In England 
they saved the country by going back to Conservatism. All to 
defend themselves from Socialism. I was irresistibly reminded 
of the East Siders who knew only enough to out-stay, out- 
talk, out-swear and out-abuse the intelligent majority in our 
highbrow branch back home. That’s what The People almost 
succeeded in doing in Europe. 

One day in Prague I had a little light on the subject in the 
course of a long conversation with the wise and benign President 
of Czechoslovakia, Thomas G. Masaryk. Sitting on the green 
lawn of his summer palace near Prague, he explained why it had 
not been possible to realize the dream of a purely Socialist consti- 
tution for his country. It is only necessary to repeat his closing 
words: 
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*‘ Any form of government is possible,” said President Masaryk. 
“Socialism is possible, Communism is possible. But first you 
must provide a human race which sincerely desires an unselfish 
government and knows how to get it.” 

Since there was no such human race in sight, I embraced what 
seemed the only rational policy open to me. I hurried back to 
the United States and allied myself permanently with the Repub- 
lican Party. It might almost as easily have been the Democratic 
Party, but unfortunately the Democrats do not seem able more 
than once in a generation to deliver the goods. That is now all my 
enthusiasm, helping the people who are able—Coolidge, Mellon, 
Hoover and a few like them—to deliver the goods. If the goods 
are not as fine as those I once demanded, they are, I realize, as 
fine as any that a race barely out of the jungle knows how to wear. 
I am growing quite fond of Congress, too, because it is so truly 
representative of a free and independent people who will not even 
vote when they have a’chance. Why not trust Congress, rather 
than a population nearly half of which habitually stays away from 
the polls? Why sit around and curse a few who have garnered 
great harvests into barns? Why not instead follow their example 
as nearly as possible? The feudal lord who sweated blood out of 
his serfs was a terrible brute, but at least he had learned how not 
to sweat, which is more than the serfs could say for themselves 
for a thousand years. 

I have been converted out of Socialism because Socialism 
doesn’t work. As to whether or not it ever will, is not my con- 
cern. The best hope for the human race, in my opinion, is 
contained in another thing President Masaryk said to me. I 
asked him if he felt at all encouraged by the progress they had 
made in the three years of the Republic’s difficult life. 

“Oh, yes!” He exclaimed. “Why in three years we have 
established, in illiterate Slovakia alone, two thousand elementary 
schools, twenty high schools and a university.” 

In the old Austrian Reichsrat, the small party of which 
Masaryk was leader called themselves the Realists. That, after 
all, is the party to which I became a convert. 
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MERCHANT SHIPS AND THE NAVY 
BY EDWARD C. PLUMMER 


Wits the coming of English settlements to the New World, 
there came also a realization that ocean-going shipping, locally 


. controlled, was essential to the security of such settlements. 


Before the Popham pioneers of 1607 had completed their fort at 
the mouth of the Kennebec River, they began the construction of 
a vessel, the Virginia, to connect them with the Old World. No 
sooner had the Puritans established themselves on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay than they, likewise, proceeded to build a ship, 
significantly named The Blessing of the Bay. Both of these 
vessels were community productions, constructed by joint labor 
for the common use. “The general fear of want of foreign com- 
modities set us on work to provide shipping of our own,”’ is the 
explanation given by Governor Winthrop, under whose direction 
this work was carried on. Readers of Bradford’s simple narra- 
tive will recall the pathetic hardships suffered by the Pilgrims 
before a release from that oppressive contract under which they 
had been transported to Plymouth permitted them to attain a 
position where they could build ocean-tonnage for themselves. 

Shipbuilding, which began in this country as a community 
effort, was thereafter encouraged as a private enterprise. Ship- 
wrights were exempted from military service, a bounty not easily 
measured by money in those days of Indian perils. The abun- 
dance of first class shipbuilding material, so invitingly near bays 
and coves where vessels could be constructed, and the fact that 
water furnished the most convenient means of communication 
among the scattered Colonies, brought such a maritime de- 
velopment there that within thirty years after its humble begin- 
ning Sir Joshua Child, reporting on this industry to the British 
Parliament, pointed to these New England Colonies as the com- 
petitors in shipbuilding and ship operation which Great Britain 
had most reason to fear. 

Following this warning, there came repressive legislation by 
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Parliament and restrictive regulations, which compelled Colonial 
vessels to pass all their European cargoes through England’s 
home ports and burdened the direct West India traffic of these 
people with heavy taxes. The shipping men of New England 
met these restrictions by developing vessels that could out-sail 
not only the royal guard ships, but also the piratical craft then 
haunting Caribbean and Mediterranean waters. Such naval 
superiority soon enabled the Colonists to build up a large sur- 
reptitious trade, particularly with the West Indies. But fre- 
quently these enterprising representatives of the New World ven- 
tured to ports in Spain, Portugal and the Mediterranean, where 
they not only disposed of their cargoes, but frequently sold the 
ships themselves. 

John Hancock was one of the Colonists financially interested in 
such shipping enterprises. Therefore, he came to be called a 
smuggler; but he was only one of many. The profits in this out- 
lawed traffic were great; and thus the repressive policy of the 
British Government in effect offered bounties for the building and 
operation of efficient ships superior to those of their competitors; 
one result being the creation of a merchant fleet which proved to 
be of tremendous value during the Revolutionary War. Before 
the close of 1777, one hundred and seventy-four of these Colonial 
merchant vessels had been duly commissioned as American 
privateers, carrying 1836 cannon and nearly ten thousand men. 
During that same period, as Parliamentary records show, these 
privateers captured 733 British vessels, which fact demonstrates 
how effective such extemporized fighting craft could be. These 
operations caused a strong movement for peace to be started in 
England before the war had continued two years. 

Though as early as 1720 the shipwrights of London were 
formally complaining to the Lords of Trade because New Eng- 
land “had drawn over so many working shipwrights that there 
were not enough left at home to do their work’’, and even asked 
that shipbuilding in the Colonies be prohibited, this maritime 
industry continued to develop, particularly in New England and 
New York; so that when the War for Independence opened, one- 
third of England’s merchant marine consisted of vessels built by 
the Colonists. The fact that ships built in England cost from 
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fifty per cent. to seventy-five per cent. more than similar vessels 
built in the Colonies, had an appeal that many British merchants 
could not resist. 

But separation from the Mother Country changed all this. 
The old Cromwellian laws, limiting cargoes to British-built ships, 
at once took effect. The West India ports were closed not only 
to the ships of this new-born nation, but to the dried fish and 
other New England products which had furnished such abundant 
cargoes for them. The thirteen States treated shipping in thir- 
teen different ways. As there was no United States Navy, such 
of this country’s vessels as ventured abroad went as maritime 
orphans, depending on their own fighting resources. Discrimi- 
nating duties and heavy tonnage taxes confronted them wherever 
they went; and there was no offsetting legislation to give their 
flag any compensatory protection. The period from 1783 to 1790 
was the most discouraging ever known to American shipping. 

Those men who composed the first Congress of the United 


States had full knowledge of our shipping’s unhappy condition. 


They knew by what artificial means that condition had been 
brought about. Their leaders resolved that shipping should be 
restored. 

Of course, there then were, as there always have been and still 
are, men who, for reasons not always fully stated, opposed bold 
and effective action for the benefit of American shipping. . But 
under the leadership of President Washington, strongly supported 
by Jefferson, Hamilton and Madison, the first strictly legislative 
act passed by that first Congress provided impressive preferences 
for an American merchant marine. Besides these so-called 
discriminating duties, Congress ordered tonnage dues of fifty 
cents a ton to be collected from all foreign vessels entering United 
States ports; while they charged our own ships but six cents a ton. 
This legislation, in effect, gave our vessels a subsidy of forty-four 
cents a ton every time they returned from a foreign port. 

Such laws in behalf of American vessels offset the discrimina- 
tory legislation of foreign countries and enabled our cheaper cost - 
of ship construction to make itself felt again. At once American 
shipping revived. In ten years our vessels were carrying ninety 
per cent. of this country’s international cargoes. Those who 
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either do not understand the subject, or who wish to prevent 
others understanding it, elaborately argue that the legislation 
originally enacted in behalf of American shipping was really 
retaliatory and therefore of a negative rather than of a positive 
character. Therefore, they deny that it should be considered as a 
precedent for the giving of government aid today. 

Of course, the simple fact is this: Cheaper costs of production 
gave our ships a great advantage over foreign competitors. The 
foreigners offset this advantage by imposing discriminating 
duties and extra port charges on American ships. This was as- 
sumed not only to neutralize the natural advantages which 
American-built ships had in lower costs, but also to create some- 
thing of an advantage in favor of the foreigners. ‘Then Congress 
threw its legislative weight into the balance and, as Madison so 
forcefully predicted, no further attempt was openly made to 
destroy our merchant marine. Therefore, arguing whether the 
so-called discriminatory legislation enacted by the founders of 
this Government was offensive or defensive, is academic folly. 

Without lower costs of construction, the preferential rates 
established by Congress would not have been sufficient to 
achieve the end sought. Without that preferential legislation 
our merchant marine could not have survived. 

But, with the advent of steam and iron hulls, what has been 
called our natural advantages in shipping disappeared. While 
we clung to and developed the old, England adopted and de- 
veloped the new. Parliament authorized the establishment of 
the Cunard Line in 1839 and gave it an annual subsidy of 
$425,000. Other British steamship lines were similarly estab- 
lished. Up to the outbreak of our Civil War, not a steamship 
line had been established without Government aid. The fact 
that a contract for the payment of $1,200,000 a year for a service 
to the Caribbean was made in 1841, when it was admitted that 
the mail pay earned could not possibly exceed $200,000 per year, 
showed that the necessities of the case were clearly understood by 
English statesmen and the necessary subsidies were authorized. 

Then the United States started to follow in England’s foot- 
steps. It provided a subsidy for the Collins Line. England met 
this challenge with increased payments to the Cunard, until these 
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ships were receiving $850,000 per year. Then two Collins 
vessels were lost; sectional feelings were roused against this line, 
which it was appreciated would provide powerful auxiliaries to 
the Navy; further Government support was refused, and that 
great American mail line disappeared. 

Failure of national support and those Civil War years gave our 
competitors, particularly England, an opportunity to modernize 
their fleets and secure footholds in all important ports. 

The advantage of cheaper shipbuilding materials, which so long 
had been with the United States, was removed to England. 
Labor costs in the United States had become the highest in the 
world. Shipping conditions between the United States and Eng- 
land had been, from a commercial point of view, completely 
reversed. After our Civil War had closed, we found that it was 
not only impossible for our merchant marine to regain its former 
commanding position, but also that it could not even maintain 
what little strength was then remaining. Four years of that post- 
war struggle finally awakened Congress to the fact that our coun- 
try would soon be without a merchant marine to serve our 
commerce with foreign countries. It started investigating, and 
for fifty-eight years it has intermittently grappled with the 
problem. 

It began by appointing the Lynch Commission in 1869. Since 
then it has had periodical investigations, one of its most notable 
efforts being that conducted by the Gallinger Commission, so 
called. The Commission visited all the important ports in the 
country and in 1905 rendered a three volume report. In 1914, 
another Congressional investigation resulted in a four volume 
report. In 1919 began those hearings which assisted in producing 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. This act opens with the 
following emphatic statement: 


That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper growth of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine of the best equipped and most suitable types of vessels sufficient to 
carry the greater portion of its commerce and serve as a naval or military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency; and it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 
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Nevertheless, after all these prolonged labors, the Senate on 
July 3, 1926, directed the Shipping Board “to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Senate comprehensive and concrete plans for building 
up and maintaining an adequate merchant marine for commerce 
and national security”. This resolution would appear to be a 
rather naive admission that those extensive endeavors by Con- 
gress, covering a period of more than half a century, had left the 
shipping problem unsolved. So the Shipping Board, complying 
with this order of the Senate, assigned the task to a committee of 
three Commissioners. I was Chairman of that special commit- 
tee. All the Commissioners, however, joined in the work of 
holding hearings at important ports and shipping points in the 
United States. All data bearing on this problem of a merchant 
marine for our foreign trade was brought up to date. As one 
result of this work, the capacious files of our Bureau of Research 
are loaded with abundant facts open to all. 

Now, it is interesting to note that all of these elaborate inves- 
tigations, covering a half century period, have in reality added 
nothing in the way of pertinent information to what appears in 
that succinct report made by the Lynch Commission of 1869. In 
fact, the Lynch Commission had an advantage denied to subse- 
quent Congressional investigators; because there appeared before 
it veteran shipping men who not only had taken an active and 
important part in bringing American merchant shipping to the 
glorious position in world commerce which it achieved in the 
’Fifties, but also had passed through those four years immediately 
following the close of the Civil War, when the pressure from 
more cheaply built and more cheaply operated foreign vessels was 
so rapidly crushing the remainder of our merchant fleet. 

Among those witnesses appeared A. A. Low (father of the late 
Seth Low), one of the merchant princes of his day. As now the 
Standard Oil Company and the Steel Corporation have, purely as 
a matter of business sense, great fleets of ships serving their world 
enterprise, so A. A. Low had a great fleet of ships serving his ex- 
tensive business and visiting all important world ports. He, like 
those great corporations, knew that for permanent success one 
must have “delivery wagons” of his own. He knew what had 
made it possible for him, during that quarter of a century before 
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the Civil War, to construct and successfully operate his American- 
built ships in competition with foreigners. He also knew what 
the causes were which, between 1865 and the time when he ap- 
peared before the Lynch Commission, had been driving his ships 
off the seas; and he told that Commission not only what those 
causes were, but also how to meet and overcome such conditions. 
He said in part: 

Most of our laws are formed with a view to protecting our various industries; 
but the laws which protect our general industry bear oppress:vely upon this 
particular interest, so that the laws which are designed for the protection of 
American industry are really a burden upon our shipping industry . . . I 
believe that the policy of England, in subsidizing lines of steamers to the 
various parts of the world, has given her a prestige which is almost insuperable. 
. . . My own impression has been that large subsidies should be given as an 
inducement, and that those subsidies, while they would cost the government 
something in the beginning, would cost the government nothing in the end. 
. . « I believe it has been the deliberate purpose of England to maintain her 
supremacy upon the ocean by paying larger subsidies than any other nation, so 
long as subsidies were necessary to preserve their control. 

When the Shipping Board made its recent report to Congress, 
it had before it not only all the information which had been col- 
lected by the Lynch Commission and other Congressional inves- 
tigators, but it also had the actual costs of maintaining and 
operating American ships in the foreign trade of this country 
during the last five years. It was able, therefore, to place actual 
payrolls of its own American merchant ships alongside the pay- 
rolls of similar foreign-flag vessels competing in the same trade. 
It had actual figures on repair costs, food expense, insurance, etc., 
to lay alongside corresponding expenses of foreign-flag ships. 
Through the courtesy of companies then having ships built 
abroad, after they had received bids from American as well as 
foreign yards, it secured knowledge of present actual construction 
costs at home and abroad. It found, in short, the same crushing 
handicaps which A. A. Low had found more than half a century 
before; and it offered the same remedy, though in two different 
forms; one being through national subsidies paid to private 
operators; the other through a form of Government operation, 
where the increased expenses resulting from foreign competition 
are paid directly from the Treasury, as is being done now, 
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The amount of national aid, however supplied, required by - 
American merchant ships if they are to compete successfully in 
general trade with foreign ships, is found to be from five to nine 
per cent. of the capital cost of the ship; the percentage varying of 
course with the type of ship and the nationality of the steamship 
lines with which it is in competition; i. e., in an international trade 
where the foreign ship would be making a profit of from five to 
nine per cent., the American ship doing the same amount of busi- 
ness would merely be breaking even. Therefore, it is obvious 
why prior to the World War American merchant ships had prac- 
tically disappeared from international trade; and why since the 
World War, with the ships of foreign nations returning to their 
regular services, the great United States fleet operated by the 
Government prevents those pre-war conditions from existing 
today. Of course, ships owned by and operated as an adjunct to 
a great industrial concern which can supply its own cargoes, are 
in a class by themselves. 

When it is remembered that the international commerce of the 
United States amounts to some ten billions of dollars annually, 
and that the freight money for the ocean transportation of this 
commerce totals some six hundred million dollars a year, it is easy 
to see how important this business is, and how necessary it is that 
there should be a fleet of American vessels sufficiently large to 
insure prompt and efficient handling of the same. 

The real difficulty, which so far has been insuperable and ap- 
pears whenever it comes to enacting legislation which will enable 
American ships to live in international commerce, has been how 
the handicaps under which American ships now labor, and for 
more than sixty years have been laboring, can be removed. For 
more than a generation the claim was insistently made, and really 
prevented remedial action during all that time, that if Americans 
were allowed to buy ships abroad, the problem would be solved. 
At last the Panama Canal Act made that liberal provision, but no 
American owners of foreign ships took advantage of it. Shipping 
men all knew that the greater costs of operation made successful 
competition with foreigners impossible, no matter where the 
vessels were built. 


In 1920, Congress enacted the Merchant Marine Act, which 
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made possible a return to the discriminating duties and tonnage 
taxes provided for by the First Congress. It also provided for 
preferential rail rates on goods carried to and from the United 
States in American vessels; a system which had been so advan- 
tageously employed by Germany in building up its great mer- 
chant fleet. Other less important aids were provided for. But 
commercial treaties prevent a restoration of the old discrimina- 
tory and tonnage tax policies. Because there is a feeling that 


-such a restoration would be unwise, those treaties are not modi- 


fied. The same reasoning has prevented an application of the 
preferential rail rate provisions. Therefore, the two important 
aids which Congress, by an overwhelming vote, declared in 1920 
were absolutely necessary if United States ships were to live in 
foreign trade, have never been, and are not now, available. 

But even now, with the solution practically limited to some 
form of Government subsidies, there is a division as to which form 
this Government support shall take. Advocates of American 
ships, privately-owned, demand legislation whereby an owner 
shall, under a contract covering the average life of a ship, receive 
payments, so long as his ship continues to serve the foreign trade 
of this country, sufficient to offset this five to nine per cent. 
handicap; and it is held that, just as competition in the coastwise 
trade of the United States, which trade is limited to American 
vessels, maintains the lowest practicable rates for transportation 
there, so American ships engaging in foreign trade by the aid of 
this Government subsidy would insure just rates of transporta- 
tion to and from the United States. 

Advocates of Government operation, either direct or through 
the employment of established shipping firms under Government 
control (which latter practice is the one now in force), hold that 
a merchant fleet owned and operated by the Government would 
furnish transportation to and from this country at actual cost; 
that beyond paying the interest on bonds issued to provide money 
for building the original fleet and for creating a sinking fund to 
insure proper replacements, as original ships disappear or become 
obsolete, there would be no incentive to take advantage of ship- 
ping needs to charge increased rates for transporting cargoes; and 
that with Government operation there would always be some 
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ships of this great national fleet which readily could be diverted 
to any ports where surplus cargoes were piling up. These ad- 
vocates now point to the instances of 1924 and 1926, as demon- 

‘ strating the strength of their position. 

: In the two instances cited, there had appeared a scarcity of 
tonnage serving American ports, at the time when the great grain 
and cotton crops from the West and South were ready for ship- 
ment. Sufficient foreign vessels failed to appear. The Shipping 
Board, out of its large reserve fleet, supplied the necessary ton- 
nage; of course, at a loss but to the great benefit of the agricul- 
tural interests involved. In 1926, ninety-two extra steamers were 
supplied by the Shipping Board for this special service. The 
demand for tonnage became so great that the Shipping Board was 
flooded with telegrams from the West and South. Commercial 
bodies were demanding action. But the Shipping Board had fore- 
seen this situation; and while, out of regard for the rights of private 

5 shipowners, it would not unreasonably interfere, it did supply the 

= | tonnage required to move more than twelve million bushels of 

& grain and nearly one and one-half million bales of cotton; and it 
prevented transportation charges being unreasonably raised. 
The cost of putting these extra ships into service and of transport- 
ing their cargoes exceeded, by some three million dollars, the 

revenue received. This excess cost was, of course, in effect a 

, subsidy paid by the Government. 

During the first half century of this country’s life, merchant 

shipping was recognized by all as a most important adjunct of the 

Navy; largely because merchant ships could so readily be trans- 

formed into fighting craft. But today, merchant ships are of 

even greater importance, as a part of naval strength, than in those 
old days; not only because all fast steamships are so readily avail- 
able for scouting purposes and troop transportation, but also 
because the fighting fleets of today, being no longer wind-driven, 
depend upon freight ships for motive power as well as for food and 
munitions. The fact that a battleship, which in time of peace 

consumes an average of about six thousand tons of fuel oil a 

year, in time of war requires some fifty thousand tons of fuel oil 

for the same period, indicates how large must be the fleet of these 
auxiliary craft to meet the emergencies of war. To maintain 
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directly such a fleet as part of the Navy in times of peace would 
be, of course, an unthinkable wastefulness. Therefore, the only 
economical way to insure adequate auxiliary fleets for national 
defense is through a merchant marine. 

At present, there are engaged in the United States foreign trade 
some five hundred vessels, mostly owned by the Government or 
purchased from the United States at low figures. The mere 
wages and repair bills on these vessels amount to some $30,- 


000,000 annually. The wages paid on our Shipping Board vessels 


alone last year were $13,494,263, or more than the total sum re- 
quired to cover the deficiencies resulting from the Government’s 
ship operations. Practically all this money is spent in the United 
States. If this fleet of American vessels is to continue, there will 
have to be built each year at least a quarter of a million tons of 
ships. The cost of these ships would be some forty millions of 
dollars, but their construction would mean steady employment 
for a vast amount of American labor. Furthermore, the total 
amount of freight money earned last year by American ships 
while serving the international ocean-borne commerce of this 
country was about one-third of the total amount paid for such 
transportation, or some $200,000,000. Now, mere interest on 
the above amounts which American vessels, through their opera- 
tions, are keeping in this country more than equals what it is 
costing to keep these ships going in our foreign trade. 

Therefore, either continuing Government aids to American 
ships in the way it is now being done, or directly paying a subsidy 
which would enable private Americans to engage in foreign trade 
as they did when enjoying advantages now possessed by foreign 
competitors, means, in fact, not a national outlay but a national 
income, even if nothing is considered excepting cold-blooded 
bookkeeping figures; while if any consideration whatever is given 
to the tremendous advantage which American ships admittedly 
are to American trade with foreign nations; or to what an ade- 
quate merchant marine means to the Navy, the national need 
becomes so overwhelming and the advantages so obvious that the 
urge for action should be irresistible. 
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PARASITES OF FINANCE 
BY KEYES WINTER 


Ir has been estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
over $1,700,000,000 annually is taken from the public by stock 
frauds. If these figures include losses from fake mines and 
oil prospects, stock market gambling, bucket shops and double 
and treble commissions paid for rigging markets and faking 
market sales, exorbitant promotion profits, watered stock and 
inflated balance sheets, fake reorganizations of defunct business, 
freeze outs, memberships in empty mutual welfare corporations, 
fake guaranties against stock losses, bonds secured by uncom- 
pleted or vacant buildings, certificates of anemic investment 
trusts, forged trade acceptances, as well as the thousands of 
varieties of badly conceived ventures floated chiefly on air, then 
this estimate is over modest. 

Out of one hundred and fifty questionnaires sent out hap- 
hazardly by the Attorney-General’s Securities Bureau, and 
returned by corporations, twenty-eight revealed fraud in the sale 
of stock and handling of corporate assets. 

An investigation of the Consolidated Stock Exchange disclosed 
that its brokers in August, 1925, were short over $3,000,000 worth 
of securities out of $12,000,000 pretended to have been bought 
for the public. This $3,000,000 was “‘cleared” out of existence 
by an ingenious bookkeeping system of offsetting purchases by a 
fiction called “‘loans to brokers”’. 

Suspend trading on our exchanges at any given time and 
balance their members’ accounts, and we shall find that millions 
of shares supposed to have been bought for the public are nowhere 
in existence. In their place are book entries charging third 
persons with an obligation to buy these securities in the future. 

In the last year in a room in a fashionable New York hotel 
I discovered an ex-convict foisting millions of shares on the public, 
scattered from Maine to California. It was worthless paper 
representing abandoned mines bought for a song. His principal 
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tool was a bogus newspaper in the columns of which he posed as an 
impartial financial adviser and quoted in screaming headlines 
and lurid text the published market quotations of a crooked stock 
exchange in Boston. From a borrowed capital of five thousand 
dollars this swindler had realized at least five millions of dollars. 

These millions are taken not only from the ignorant and the 
gullible sap, but also from lawyers, doctors and professors. 
What is the reason that the normally shrewd American is taken 
in by frauds to this extent? After an observation of two and one- 
half years, I find these outstanding facts which may have some 
bearing on the question: Americans are great newspaper readers. 
They are publicity ridden. Propaganda on every- conceivable 
subject is constantly fed to them. They absorb half facts on the 
jump, seldom from personal observation but from screaming 
headlines and tabloids, from cunningly worded advertisements, 
and from the radio and the moving pictures with their distorted 
views of the antics of the rich. Few outside of their professions 
acquire the wisdom and caution that comes only from research 
and the contemplation of hard-earned facts. 

In this psychology, corporate financing with its jingling jargon 
and mysterious phrases finds a favorable reaction. The corpora- 
tion itself is a pure fiction, manufactured by filing a paper in a 
public office. Whatever substance it may have is controlled 
entirely by the selfish interests of its promoter. He may add or 
subtract anything to make the picture pleasing to the public 
fancy, and in dressing up his article he usually follows the current 
fashions. When presented to the public, the offering is painted 
in rich-sounding technical terms, which convey half truths that 
stir the imagination but give little if any information. 

Fraud consists essentially in taking advantage of some false 
belief or illusion in a trusting person, and by that means inducing 
some action that otherwise would not happen. In fraudulent 
transactions in securities, we seldom find positive misrepre- 
sentations of facts. In the richly fertilized field open to the 
stock swindler, that crude form of operating is inartistic and 
obsolete. 

A sale of a barrel of potatoes assorted with field rock, or of a can 
of milk drawn the most part from the stable pump, is an objec- 
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tionable and irritating practice, but it has little about it of 
public concern. But, on the other hand, the wholesale distribu- 
tion of a fake stock through pseudo-brokers with Wall Street 
addresses is a matter of infinite public consequence. And this is 
particularly so when the fraud is done by listing the stock on a 
public exchange, by arbitrary inflations of prices, by washed sales, 
or by other forms of manipulation, by publication of these false 
quotations in the daily papers, or in fake newspapers shoveled out 
through the mails by the hundreds of thousands, by cunningly 
circulated rumors of pool operations, by subsidized market letters, 
by torrents of confidential telegraph and long distance telephone 
advices to buy for a rise, by the use of public names whose owners 
either voluntarily prostitute them for this purpose or which are 
filched without the owners’ consent. 

Against raids like these, our gullible public is unable to protect 
itself and is utterly helpless. 

Give the fraudulent stock promoter a remote tract of land 
in a South American jungle with an abandoned canal, and a casual 
traveler’s romantic deductions peppered with a few legends of the 
wealth of the Incas, then the telephone, the telegraph, the mails, 
the radio, the stock ticker, the financial newspaper and the tip- 
ster sheet will do the rest. Millions of ripe suckers are listening 
in as the lurid story is broadcast. A wealth equal to that of the 
Incas is tapped, but it flows in a steady stream out of the savings 
banks and through the brokers on the exchanges into the pockets 
of a cunning swindler lurking in the background. 

Out of these frauds the entire system profits. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars go to the telephone and telegraph company, 
thousands to the postal service, hundreds of thousands in double, 
triple and quadruple commissions to the unscrupulous brokers 
who manipulate the market, thousands to the subsidized market 
letter, and untold amounts to insiders who gamble against the 
public on the sure collapse of the fraud. Out of all these trans- 
actions, what the public gets is a conventional stock certificate 
with an assignment on its back. This represents the dreams and 
hopes of the owners, their visions of profits and their shares in 
the romance of business and enterprise. Usually these certifi- 
cates are such trifling parts individually of tremendous issues 
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that it is difficult to perceive any practical benefit to the owners, 
even if the myths they represent were realities. 

In a great many instances, however, the victim of these frauds 
does not even get a stock certificate. Most transactions in 
securities are made by the payment of only a part of the price, 
enabling the customer to buy more shares with the same money. 
To pay for the increased shares the broker is supposed to advance 
the balance of the price and to hold the stock to protect these 
advances. All of these shares are then mixed up in one common 
pot and are in no way earmarked or identified with any particular 
customer. What the owner gets to represent his purchase is a 
book entry in the broker’s ledger. In the many transactions on a 
modern exchange with its complicated machinery, this entry 
becomes so involved with other book entries relating to the stocks 
in the common pot, that even the most expert auditors have 
difficulty in unraveling them. The result of this is that brokers, 
finding it inconvenient to tie up their resources in stock, often 
satisfy their customers merely with the book entries. In most 
instances, these perhaps are about as useful and valuable to the 
customer, who gets precisely the same thrill out of them as he 
does from the certificate. 

Under the complications of modern corporate financing, public 
clamor early called for State protection against security frauds. 
The individual was helpless to protect himself, and the penal laws 
with their exact definitions and the difficulty of obtaining convic- 
tions from unskilled juries and adequate sentences from tender 
judges were wholly unsuitable to cope with these subtle public 
wrongs. Consequently commencing from the West, forty-five 
States one after another passed laws to prevent the sale of 
fraudulent securities. The States of New York and New Jersey, 
the most prolific sources of security frauds, strangely enough 
were the last to adopt them. In forty-two States securities and 
dealers in securities are licensed and applicants for licenses must 
satisfy the public officer charged with administering the law, of 
their fitness to sell securities and also of the fitness of the security 
proposed to be sold. To eliminate the comparatively few dis- 
honest members, the burden of qualifying is here placed on the 
entire body of security dealers. 
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In New York, New Jersey and Maryland, on the other hand, 
any one may freely deal in any security until the Attorney-General 
discovers that the security is fraudulent or is fraudulently sold, or 
that some fraud is perpetrated in connection with its sale. 

To enable the Attorney-General to expose fraud, he is given 
broad and drastic powers of investigation, of subpcenaing wit- 
nesses, examining them and compelling the production of books 
and papers. Charges are not required, but mere suspicion or the 
public interest is sufficient to warrant the investigation. Severe 
penalties are provided for refractory or contumacious witnesses, 
who may be arrested and sentenced to a fine of $5,000 or two 
years’ imprisonment for refusing to attend, answer questions or 
produce necessary documents. Receivers of fraudulently ac- 
quired property are provided for, as also are injunctions against 
fraudulent practices. 

At a glance the licensing laws appear to be more effective and 
drastic than the mere subpoena power and injunctive relief given 
to New York State’s Attorney-General. But in practice and 
under the conditions prevailing in New York with its enormous 
volume of complicated financial transactions, the Martin Act, as 
our Blue Sky law is named, has proved entirely adequate and 

effective and has presented fewer administrative difficulties than 
the Licensing acts. 

Armed with a subpoena commanding the instant appearance 
and examination on the spot of the dealer in securities, whether 
at his office, on the street or in his house, the Attorney-General 
and his deputies at any moment may surprise the fraud doer in 
his operations. His confidential books and secret contracts, his 
hiding places, his hidden profits and his intricate web of intrigue 
are subject at all times to an immediate and thorough exposure. 
It has become perilous for even the most cunning operators to work. 

As I have pointed out, these frauds are carried out by conceal- 
ments of the truth and by false appearances. So, when the truth 
is baldly published, the most intricate and subtle fraud expires of 
its own weakness. Let the naked and unvarnished facts be 
disclosed about a dry oil prospect, or a fallow copper mine, and it 
is difficult to conceive of even the most confirmed sucker nibbling 
at this unsavory bait. 
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In two years of administering the Martin act, we have examined 
several thousands of promotions and stock selling schemes. 
Hundreds have been absolutely squelched, not by forbidding the 
sale of the stock, but by requiring that certain unpalatable facts 
about them be revealed nakedly and baldly to prospective 
purchasers. 

But beside those that were so restrained, thousands of other 
promotions have died in still birth, from the certainty of 
exposure. 

As a result of two years’ administration of this act on a budget 
of $175,000 a year for the period, there has been a general exodus 
of professional security swindlers from the State of New York 
and the public of this country has been saved countless millions 
of dollars. 

And what is more to the point, there has been an appreciable 
uplift in the moral tone of Wall Street. . 

After all is said, the conduct of the individual is guided not 
so much by State supervision and a forced correction of his errors, 
as by the general conscience of the community. In the compact 
heterogeneous population of New York City, with its close con- 
tact one with the other, it is my observation that the vast majority 
are led by conscientious principles, and that the deliberate cheater 
is the rare exception. When their appearance is respectable and 
is surrounded by a halo imparted by the romance of big business 
and success, then fraudulent transactions gain ground and 
flourish. But thoroughly ventilate and label them with the ugly 
name of fraud, and the leaven of public opinion will get in its 
good work. A sneak is essentially a moral coward. He is 
peculiarly sensitive to the scorn of his neighbors. 
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PSEUDO-GENIUSES 
BY CARLTON KENDALL 


On the furbelow of every profession from medicine to religion 
is an army of pretenders who endeavor to assume outwardly the 
attributes of that profession and masquerade as its legitimate 
practitioners. It is only natural, therefore, that such a “pro- 
fession” as genius with its attendant publicity and social privi- 
leges should attract hordes of these imitators. 


I 


The rewards of genius are too great to be overlooked by the 
aspirants for easy fame and fortune. These aspirants we may 
aptly name “‘pseudo-geniuses”. They are of three classes: the 
mentally deranged, the temporarily deluded and the deliberate 
impostors. The first class MacDonald defines as mattoids, 
persons suffering from cerebral diseases distinguished by psycho- 
functional disturbances. ‘Such persons,”’ he says, “show pecu- 
liarities in thought, feeling and action and they are called strange 
and foolish because the great majority of men feel or act other- 
wise. Their combinations of ideas are uncommon, new, striking 
and often interesting; yet they are incapable of making use of 
these new thoughts. Such individuals are not yet insane, but 
still they are not quite right; they form the passage over to 
insanity—they are on the threshold.” Lombroso designates 
them as strikingly peculiar, eccentric and original, generally in 
useless ways and closely allied by heredity to mental diseases. 
They may have peculiar talents in certain lines but lack the 
critical power, the capacity to look at themselves from an out- 
side standpoint, and so consider their oddities higher than the 
virtues of others. 

Many of them with a little self-concentration could cure them- 
selves of their malady and apply their talents with intelligence. 
They are most commonly found in the numerous “artistic 
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colonies” scattered over the world—such centers as Greenwich 
Village, Soho, Carmel, the Latin Quarter and Montmartre. 
They are frequently known as “Quarter or Village Celebrities”’, a 
name which contains an ironical truth of which most of them are 
unaware. 

Like quack phrenologists, palmists and destiny diviners, they 
regale themselves in costumes designed to alarm the innocent 
bystander, often under the hallucination that by borrowing a few 
eagle feathers they become eagles. In accordance with popular 
concepts, these costumes frequently combine the stereotyped 
long hair, the flowing tie and the theatrical personality of a 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Their dwellings are likewise often exotic 
with hectically painted doorways and weird interiors—both the 
results of conscious effort to impress the beholder with the owner’s 
cleverness, originality and claim to fame. Their complexes are 
sex and egotism, and they are in no immediate danger of suffering 
from oratorical suppression of either. The honest and decent 
person they look upon as “banal and mundane”, and maintain 
the mental attitude that “‘one must be a little queer to be an 
intellectual”. Publicity is their phobia; to shock, to attract 
attention to themselves, to produce a sensation, their delight. 
Inventing iconoclastic philosophies, posing as Anarchists, Athe- 
ists or sexual perverts, they partly satiate their “hero cravings” 
by being the object of some old lady’s scandalized glances. In 
restaurants and public places one often hears them launch forth in 
unnecessarily loud, affected accents upon diatribes against the 
intellectual stupidity of the bourgeoisie. No doubt they feel 
they are voicing an original discovery. 

Unfortunately many of them are unable to earn an adequate 
living, and so often exist in the most haphazard fashion, blaming 
their lot upon a society which is as yet uneducated to the level of 
paying substantial prices for a few lines of prose masquerading as 
“spectroscopic poetry”; or a grotesque statuette which an 
African ethnologist might mistake for one of the phallic gods of 
the Mandingo Tribe, were it not captioned “‘the hypersensitive 
dynamicism of an (Edipus complex”. ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in ourselves, but in our stars, that we are underlings,” is the 
tone of their lamentations. 
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The art, if we may call it such, produced by these mattoids is 
exotic, like their dwellings. Unable to rise to high states of lucid 
consciousness, their esthetic concepts are lacking in perspicacity. 
Unheedful that the reproductions of true art depend upon the 
intensity, sincerity and worth of the underlying mental image, 
they attempt to achieve results by dexterity of superficial tech- 
nique of execution. 

Sexual exhibitionism is frequently noticeable in their work. 
A lack of definite mental, ethical or esthetic viewpoint is also 
apparent. Having nothing to express, they try to cover their 
shallowness with sensationalism; attempting, as Benedetto Croce 
remarks, “to conceal their internal emptiness in a flood of words, 
in sounding verse, in deafening polyphony, in painting that 
dazzles the eye or by heaping together great architectual masses 
which arrest and astonish us without conveying anything what- 
ever.” 

Their entire life and outlook is curiously bent to justify their 
deficiencies. As might be logically induced, they scorn sincerity, 
or else profess it without practising it. Possibly they instinctively 
realize that sincerity is the sword of Damocles, hanging over 
their unstable thrones. 

Were it not for their harmful influence upon the young men and 
young women who come to the great cultural focuses of civiliza- 
tion to study art, literature or music, one might be tempted, in 
consideration of their infirmities, to leave these mattoids like 
village fools to pursue their little orbits as the fireside luminaries 
of a dull winter’s evening. But this type of pseudo-genius is a 
genuine menace to society and the direct inspiration of many a 
blasted career. 

Of their sexual orgies, which rival if not surpass the wildest 
feasts of Babylon and Rome, too much has already been written. 
Their neurotic attempts at new art bring derision upon the head 
of anyone who attempts to express reality in new forms, or to 
depart sincerely from the accepted interpretations of nature. It 
is they who bring upon honest geniuses the wrath of outraged 
respectability, and who justly merit the denunciations of even 
the most bigoted of reformers—if one can hold them mentally 
responsible for their actions. 
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II 


In addition to these mattoids, a second class of pseudo-geniuses 
exists. These are the temporarily deluded, and are usually 
attracted by the exoticism of the so-called “artist colonies”’, like 
moths by a candle flame. They are, in no sense, to be classed 
with the mattoid type, for they lack the inherent viciousness of 
mind of the mattoid and are usually kind hearted, generous and 
sincere in their worship of false idols. Most of them originally 
come from middle class homes, from farms, from little country 
towns and hamlets, from sturdy thriving manufacturing centers 
where art and beauty are lost in the cogs of industry. Their 
souls thirst for Olympian nectar; their emotional systems for the 
rich romance of life. 

They leave the drabness and angular ugliness of their Bab- 
bitty environment and come to the great city in quest of 
the Holy Grail of art, romance and beauty, their conscious- 
nesses bursting with a tremendous ecstasy of vibrant energy, 
as yet unexpressed, undirected, unreleased. Drifting to the 
“art colonies” which form a part of every great metropolis, 
they take cheap lodgings and set forth with the confidence of 
youth to achieve a career. Lack of education, travel and 
worldly experience keeps them from seeing their surroundings 
in proper perspective. 

The mattoid celebrity appears to them a great genius. 
His exotic productions seem to them endowed with true art; 
his scattered phrases of Freud, Kant and Nietzsche they mis- 
interpret as indicative of vast intellectual depth; his posturing 
and absurd accent they mistake for the hallmark of genuine 
culture. 

In these sons and daughters of Babbitt, the “village celebrity” 
sees the material for future disciples, and so offers them the 
advice of “one who has been through the mill”, feasting his 
omnivorous ego upon their whole-hearted worship. He begins 
his instruction by making jest of their ideals and lack of 
sophistication. 

“Ideals,” says he, “are the hallucinations of the peasantry. 
They have no part in art. Like respect for old age and reverence 
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for one’s parents, they are archaic, mid-Victorian, Confucian— 
not an accoutrement of modern genius. If you would be great, 
be Lesbian; that is the secret of genius. What! You have 
never been drunk? No wonder you cannot write!” I quote 
this from hortatory wisdom offered to a young neophyte by a 
mattoid in Greenwich Village. It is however only a part of his 
advice. The rest does not bear repeating. 

The young searcher after wisdom, unable through his lack of 
social position, shabby clothes and scanty allowance to enjoy 
entrée to an intellectual society which would nourish his thirsty 
soul with more substantial wisdom and culture, is forced to choose 
between evenings spent with this mattoid intelligencia and the 
solitary loneliness of his miserable hall bedroom. Naturally he 
chooses the former, and so accepts these “village celebrities” as 
his human gods. In so doing, he little realizes that he is burning 
his incense at a sham altar and taking for his pattern, not a suc- 
cessful genius, but a wretched and degenerate failure. 

As time goes on, the would-be artist, instead of developing what 
Sir Joshua Reynolds calls “‘a state of mind that receives those 
ideas only which relish of grandeur and simplicity”, often loses 
what idealism he possessed as well as his belief in God, wallows in 
sophistication, and after a few months begins to assume the 
tawdry, gestured stamp of “the Quarter”. Before he realizes it, 
the mattoid’s ideas are interwoven in his own philosophy, and he 
too becomes a pseudo-genius. 

It is not our desire to disseminate the impression that every 
“celebrity” in Greenwich Village is a mattoid and every resident 
a pseudo-genius. Far from it. In Greenwich Village as well as 
other “artistic colonies” live many honest souls—rarely geniuses 
of the highest class, to be sure, but geniuses of definite ability and 
young artists and intellectuals actuated by deep sincerity. By 
Greenwich Village we typify a mental outlook rather than a mate- 
rial location for, as Fulmer Mood so aptly puts it, “Greenwich 
Village is a state of mind, not a geographical community.” 
Mattoids are found in all strata of society, and are as numerous on 
Park Avenue as on Sheridan Square; but no matter in what stra- 
tum of society they move, they are easily recognizable by any 
alienist. 
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Ill 


Before passing to the third class of pseudo-geniuses, let us 
glance once more at the “artistic colony” and its place in the life 
of a potential genius. The art colony is of value as a passing 
experience, providing one does not take it too seriously or become 
immersed in its web of bootleg liquor, Woolworth philosophy and 
expensive free love, especially the latter. Many a brilliant mind 
has become entangled in a bed-spring. The art colony is nothing 
new and its ideas are not new. It existed in ancient Egypt and 
China, as it does today, and to its neophytes in China Confucius 
offered probably as sound and wise advice as has been recorded: 
“Tf you would be a superior person, perfect yourself in the arts 
and usages worthy of the image you desire to attain, and do not 
be deceived into believing that by imitating the gestures of a 
superior person you can become one.” 

Unfortunately, society is largely based upon financial standing, 
and until every young genius attains a degree of money-earning 
power, he is hampered in his social associations, especially in 
New York. “Art for art’s sake” is one of the much quoted 
phrases of the artistic colony and one which knowledge of psy- 
chology tempts us to classify with “‘an inferiority complex”. It 
is most often heard from the lips of people so constantly conscious 
of the pecuniary element that they would be incapable of doing 
their best work if engaged upon a commission involving a consid- 
erable sum of money. To them money is an end, not an inciden- 
tal of art. To the layman it is a medium of exchange. What 
artist could receive greater tribute than for a poor hard-working 
man to take a portion of his scanty savings and expend it for the 
enjoyment of one of his artistic creations? It signifies that the 
work is sufficiently communicable in its sesthetic qualities to give 
genuine pleasure to other people, for which they are willing to 
exchange their manual labor. It is those works of art which give 
the greatest esthetic enjoyment to the largest number of people 
which possess the highest monetary value. 

A glance at history shows us that many of the finest artistic 
creations of the ancient masters were done on specific contract. 
Rubens’s famous paintings in the Louvre were executed in accord- 
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ance with a contract secured for him by his friend Henri de Vicq. 
Leonardo da Vinci was hired to paint The Last Supper, and 
Benvenuto Cellini was employed by Pope Clement VII to execute 
his marvelous gold and silver work in accordance with definite 
specified orders. Rossini composed the overture for the opera 
Otello in a small room in the Barbaja Palace, where the theatre 
manager had shut him up with a dish of macaroni and the threat 
that he should not leave the place alive until he had written the 
last note in conformity with his legal agreement. 

Those who decry the commercialism of America might find it 
interesting to observe the economic condition of nations during 
their “golden ages” of art and literature. Even that dream 
jewel of romance and delicate architectual beauty, Venice, ac- 
quired most of its greatest art treasures with the wealth obtained 
as commercial mistress of the Adriatic, and at the very apex of 
its glory was nothing more than a seaport capital renowned for 
its energetic merchants and virile trade. 

Those who postulate that one cannot be a sincerely great artist 
and still make a living at the profession have no criterion upon 
which to base their statement. Money is one means by which an 
artist can perfect himself in his art; too often, alas, it is the only 
key with which a young genius can escape from the rutways of an 
art colony and widen his horizon with travel and further knowl- 
edge. If one has a really great soul, it will not clink at the rattle 
of a few coins. If one has not a really great soul, it will avail him 
little to create “art for art’s sake alone”’, for even so, his creations 
will be shallow and empty. 


IV 


The third type of pseudo-geniuses is probably better known to 
the layman than the other two. He is the individual who, as 
James Harvey Robinson terms it in his Mind in the Making, 
rationalizes to conceal his ignorance. Desirous of being some- 
thing he is not, he plays upon popular emotions and superstitions, 
upon common lack of intellectual discrimination, and thus out- 
wardly gains his ends, be it an influential political office, the 
presidency of an unstable investment company, or the credit for 
inventing a world-revolutionizing contrivance. Art does not 
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attract him as often as do other professions. He is too set in his 
desire for power, money and popular fame to consider art a 
sufficiently rapid medium. A trifle smarter than the mob, he 
utilizes this intellectual advantage, not to perfect himself in a 
worthy employment commensurate with his capacity, but to prey 
upon the foibles of society. The fake mediums, the fake astrolo- 
gists, the fake palmists, come under this classification of pseudo- 
geniuses. The wily diplomat who is more interested in serving 
his career than his country, is another. The calculating and 
hypocritical reformer who plays upon moral codes and directs 
honest sentiments to his own ends, is another. Elmer Gantry 
represents in realistic caricature the religious example of this type 
of pseudo-genius, many of whom clutter the Christian churches 
of America today, posing as “Holy Messengers of Heaven”, 
denouncing as profligates all who do not bow before their author- 
ity, and even going so far as to presume to usurp the prerogatives 
of God Himself and pronounce Divine judgment upon their 
fellow men. 

Working upon man’s emotions, hoodwinking the public, these 
pseudo-geniuses secure ends beyond their own capacities of con- 
sciousness. In the past we find them ruffling across the pages of 
history, swaying cardinals and monarchs, precipitating wars and 
causing endless human suffering and useless waste. Today we 
still find them ever ready to do the same, unless restrained by 
society. Rasputin, the evil monk who through his machinations, 
murders and intrigues corrupted the name of the Russian Church 
and Court, lives within our memories. Kaiser Wilhelm with his 
ideas of “Me and God”’, his belief in the divine right of kings, his 
ambitions to conquer the world even at the sacrifice of his own 
people, is too deeply burned into the pages of resunt history to be 
forgotten by most of us. 

Instead of adding to society, the re subtract from 
it, leaving behind them, not additions to human knowledge and 
civilization, but more often sophistries which bewilder and delude 
mankind, though within the circle of their admirers they bear the 
titles of de facto geniuses, just as an arch-murderer bears the title 
of a cenius among thieves and Satan within the domain of the 
netherworld. If to live a life of pretension, to beguile from soci- 
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ety its empty baubles, to feast upon sensational publicity, be 
admitted to the common meaning of genius, then they are gen- 
iuses and our classification of them as pseudo-geniuses is incorrect. 
But by the criterion of honest society their claims to be admitted 
to the true ranks of genius are not recognized, and in so far as they 
attempt to pose as great figures, we may justly designate them as 
imitations. 

What the pseudo-genius costs society is rennet to estimate. 
Much worthy patronage which should be bestowed upon actual 
potential geniuses is wasted upon these charlatans. Every 
wealthy man is familiar with their stationery. In other realms 
than art, most of us have contributed to their support by a small 
financial interest in some world-revolutionizing invention, a gilt 
edged certificate for “sure-fire oil stock”, or a course of popular 
lectures on “‘how to develop your personality”. Collecting their 
doles from ignorance and superstition, they conceal their defi- 
ciencies behind cabalistic mysticism. Of them, Thomas Carlyle 
says in his essay On Heroes and Hero Worship: “Examine the 
man who lives in misery because he does not shineabove other men; 
who goes about producing himself, pruriently anxious about his 
gifts and claims; struggling to force everybody, as it were begging 
everybody for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a great man, and 
set him over the heads of men! Such a creature is among the 
wretchedest sights seen under the sun. A great man? A poor, 
morbid, prurient man; fitter for the ward of a hospital than for a 
throneamong men. [advise you to keep out of his way. Hecan- 
not walk on quiet paths; unless you look at him, wonder at him, 
write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the emptiness 
of the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in him- 
self, he hungers and thirsts that you find something in him.” 
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WHAT DOOR DOES THE PHI BETA KAPPA 
KEY OPEN? 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


WHEN those deadly serious young men at William and Mary 
College established Phi Beta Kappa a century and a half ago, they 
adopted a badge of membership which bore the symbols ever 
since familiar in the American academic world, along with the 
much debated monogram “S P”. In shape, however, the badge 
was a medal, and it did not become a key until a generation later. 
We cannot know how greatly those making the change were in- 
fluenced by utilitarian motives, for the day of the stem-winding 
watch was still far in the future, but it is pleasant to believe that 
they saw in the new design a suggestion of what Phi Beta Kappa 
would mean to its members through the years when they came to 
face the doors of life’s greatest opportunities. How far has that 
buoyant faith of the founders been justified by the event? 

And those mysterious letters “S P”. Painstaking delvers into 
the archives and the traditions have found no fewer than eight in- 
terpretations of the monogram. Though Societas Philosophie is 
perhaps supported by the best evidence, there are those who sug- 
gest Signum Principium as the hidden words. Are the two 
phrases inconsistent? . May not the badge of membership in a so- 
ciety of philosophers be indeed “‘a sign of the leaders”? Is not 
scholarly attainment in the years of youth a key that opens later 
the way to the treasures most worth possessing—to the success 


most worth winning? 
It is far from being a newquestion. Men asked it andanswered 


it in one manner or another long centuries before John Heath and 
his friends gathered in the Apollo Room of the old Raleigh Tav- 
ern. They will debate it when our American civilization has 
joined the lost Atlantis. At this time there is justification for a 
summary of the evidence, not so much because Phi Beta Kappa 
itself is celebrating its sesquicentennial and erecting a beautiful 
memorial building to its founders, as because the hurrying world 
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—in the colleges and outside of them—suffers from shifting stand- 
ards of human values. 

It really matters little whether we keep the survey within the 
actual limits of Phi Beta Kappa membership, or broaden it to 
study the relation of undergraduate scholarship rank to accom- 
plishment in later years. The former method allows a certain 
satisfactory concreteness not possible when dealing with the 
college world as a whole, and it gives us a most impressive demon- 
stration of the truth that scholarship opens the one sure path to 
distinction. It is to be remembered that while Phi Beta Kappa 
has now more than one hundred chapters, the majority of them 
have been established within the last quarter-century. During 
the early period of national development the society had but a 
handful of chapters, and once for thirty years at a stretch not a 
single addition was made. 

Dr. Voorhees, the General Secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, has 
pointed out the curious parallel in the growth of the society and 
that of the Nation. In 1787, when the society had four chapters, 
the Nation numbered about four million people. In 1876, at the 
end of the first century of their joint lives, the Nation had grown 
to thirty-eight million, whereas the society could claim but 
twenty-four chapters. Last year, however, at the end of a cen- 
tury and a half, they were again side by side, the nation with 
one hundred and ten million and the society with one hundred 
and seven chapters. So that, with due allowance, we may say 
that there has been a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to each million 
of our population. 

It is perhaps an even more impressive way to put it to point 
out that the total membership of Phi Beta Kappa is but one in 
three thousand of our population—that is, three one-hundredths 
of one percent.—but that numerically insignificant minority has 
furnished many times, probably one hundred times, its quota of 
our men of fame, of our truly successful men, our leaders of the 
State, of the bench and the bar, of art and letters, of scientific 
achievement, of civic affairs in general. 

That sounds like a sweeping, perhaps an over-enthusiastic, 
generalization. Where lies the proof? In what terms may we 
fairly measure fame and leadership and success? There is our 
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Hall of Fame for Great Americans. The names for its walls have 
been selected with commendable care and deliberation. Of the 
first group of twenty-nine, selected in 1900, thirteen were mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, and about that proportion, or virtually 
one-half, has been maintained to date. This demonstration that 
the insignia of Phi Beta Kappa is literally ‘‘a sign of the leaders” 
becomes more impressive when we recall how few chapters there 
were in those years which have thus far provided the names for 
the Hall of Fame. Indeed, many of the men honored by selec- 
tion were beyond college age before Phi Beta Kappa came into 
being. In that group of thirteen, out of the twenty-nine chosen 
in 1900, we find John Marshall, one of the founders of Phi Beta 
Kappa at William and Mary, and most of the dozen remaining 
were from the chapters at Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth and Bow- 
doin, which represented virtually the whole roll of the society 
until the first half of the Nineteenth Century had passed. 

There is the list of our Presidents. Whatever charges may 
be brought against our American political system, the fact re- 
mains that no other country during the last century and a half 
has had so consistently in its place of greatest power men of the 
sound character and capacity that have distinguished our Presi- 
dents. Eleven of them, beginning with John Quincy Adams, 
Harvard, 1787, have been chosen from the ranks of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Again, as in the Hall of Fame, the proportion is about 
one-half—more than half, in fact, if we leave out of the calcula- 
tion those earliest Presidents who grew to manhood before the 
society was born. And that, with one chapter to a million of our 
population, and one living member to three thousand people! 

As in the Hall of Fame and the White House, so elsewhere. 
Of the ten Chief Justices of our highest court, five have worn the 
key of Phi Beta Kappa, beginning with John Marshall and in- 
cluding Taft. The proportion has been but a little lower among 
the members of the court as awhole. Of the sixty-three Justices, 
twenty-six have been members of Phi Beta Kappa, beginning with 
Bushrod Washington in 1798. That is more than forty percent. 
At no time have there been fewer than two on the bench; more 
often there have been four, as at the present time. Forty men 
have held the office of Secretary of State. Eighteen of those, 
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again about half, have been members of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
their services have covered sixty of the last one hundred and 
twenty-four years. In the remaining Cabinet positions, in other 
courts, in Congressional leadership and in the diplomatic field, 
investigation reveals substantially the same result. 

But leadership in public affairs and distinction which leads 
to the Hall of Fame do not tell the whole story. Let us broaden 
the field of inquiry to include “success” in its most generous 
definitions. There is always Who’s Who in America. That 
valuable reference work has its shortcomings. It does not satisfy 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, for example. Yet it constitutes, as it has for 
almost a generation, the best catalogue we have of our fellow 
citizens who have won their way to the front ranks. Most men 
welcome, and very few resent, inclusion in its pages. What is 
the Phi Beta Kappa man’s chance of inclusion, as compared with 
that of his classmate, and that of his non-collegiate neighbor? 

Briefly, it is about three times as good as that of his classmate 
of lower standing and several times three times as good as that 
of his neighbor who has no college degree. The proportion has 
been checked up many times and by various methods. The lat- 
est edition of Who’s Who contains the names of nearly six 
thousand members of Phi Beta Kappa out of 26,915 persons in- 
cluded. Thus a little group—not more than one-seventh, and 
commonly less than that—from the top of the graduating classes 
of fewer than one-half our colleges, provides more than one-fifth 
of all the men and women whose public services or professional 
achievements gain them inclusion in Who’s Who. Get out your 
census report and figure the value of the Phi Beta Kappa key in 
unlocking the door of success! And the nearly six thousand Phi 
Beta Kappa members in Who’s Who are one-fifth of the total liv- 
ing membership of the society, if we exclude those admitted dur- 
ing the last fifteen years and therefore too young reasonably to 
expect the recognition given by inclusion in Who’s Who. One 
American adult in about two thousand is in the latest edition of 
this reference work, but one of every five eligible members of Phi 
Beta Kappa is there. 

Almost every edition of Who’s Who from the first has been sub- 
jected to analysis in this connection with the results unfailingly 
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emphasizing the close relation between high scholarship rank and 
success in later years. Writing in the March, 1903, number of 
The Popular Science Monthly Professor E. G. Dexter summarized 
a study of the second edition of Who’s Who which had recently 
appeared simultaneously with a catalogue of living members of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He found that the average college graduate’s 
chances of being included in Who’s Who was as one to 15.7, 
whereas the chances of the Phi Beta Kappa member was as one 
to 5.9. Thus, “the chances of a Phi Beta Kappa man’s success 
are nearly three times those of his classmates as a whole”’. 

President Sills, of Bowdoin, when he was Dean of that college, 
embodied in one of his annual reports a list of class leaders for a 
century—“of whom a very large majority had decidedly won dis- 
tinction in their profession” —and a list of the twenty-five most 
famous graduates of the college in its first half-century. Of those 
twenty-five, no fewer than fifteen were of Phi Beta Kappa rank. 
These included George Evans, ranking among the first three in 
the class of 1815; Franklin Pierce, fifth in 1824; Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, fourth in 1825; Cyrus Hamlin, first in 1834; 
Melville Weston Fuller, second in 1853, and Thomas Brackett 
Reed, fifth in 1860. Only two of the twenty-five were in the 
lower third of their respective classes. 

President Lowell once examined the records of Harvard gradu- 
ates for the quarter-century period, 1861 to 1887. He found that 
one in every 13.3 was named in Who’s Who, whereas from the 
upper one-seventh one in every 7.05 was thus named. In other 
words, “the chance of the high-grade student at Harvard is 
nearly twice as great as that of the average graduate.” Consider 
the figures of the Wesleyan graduates in the decade covered by 
the classes of 1890 to 1899 inclusive. Thirty per cent. of the Phi 
Beta Kappa men of that period appeared in the latest Who’s Who 
against eleven per cent. of those who were graduated without 
honors. Again, a three to one chance for the Phi Beta Kappa 
man over his classmates of lower rank, in the race for distinction 
in their life work. The evidence is the same wherever we turn. 

There are still other yardsticks by which the world measures 
success. Some persons consider only the earning power of a man. 
There need be no quarrel with them. It will not be claimed that 
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the key of Phi Beta Kappa is primarily for use on vaults filled 
with coin and securities. And, on the other hand, it will not be 
conceded that ownership of that emblem is a handicap in any 
- race for worldly goods. Quite the contrary. The old-time con- 
ception of the man of scholarly attainments as one with shiny 
suit, frayed cuffs and runover shoes, no longer obtains. Those 
Phi Beta Kappa men who have gained places, far out of propor- 
tion to their numbers, in the Hall of Fame, in the high places of 
public life and in the pages of Who’s Who have not lived in gar- 
rets or faced starvation. Indeed, many among them have gained 
great wealth by applying their talents in that direction, but a far 
larger number have deliberately turned aside from affluence 
that might have been theirs in order to render a greater service to 
society. There can be no statistics in these matters, but if any- 
one thinks that Phi Beta Kappa men are to be held cheaply, 
financially speaking or otherwise, he should go out and try to buy 
the services of the first dozen he meets. 

Statistics, tabulations and comparisons are undeniably in- 
teresting, and they have a real value in answering the question we 
have asked, but the most important door that the key of Phi Beta 
Kappa opens is not that which leads to fame or gold. It is the 
door to those vaults where the wealth of the wise has been 
gathered through the ages—those treasure houses in which the 
scholar finds the food that enriches and sweetens and develops 
the life of the spirit. By no means all members of Phi Beta 
Kappa devote themselves to lives of pure scholarship, but all of 
them have gained, and have available through their lives, the 
happy rewards that are peculiarly those of the scholar. 

It has become increasingly fashionable in our time to belittle, 
or to ignore, the value of intellectual discipline and to count 
spiritual development and scholarly attainment less important 
than material success. That attitude is the result of hasty and 
shallow thinking. It is a folly that rots the fabric of society, as 
a thousand manifestations on every hand make plain. Against 
it, not merely in protest, but in ceaseless warfare, stands Phi Beta 
Kappa, joint heir with our country itself of the dreams and 


visions of 1776, and maintaining through the generations the | 


ideals that lead man to his highest level. 
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FROM WHITEHEAD TO LE HAVRE 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


THE regiment that was my personal part of “this man’s 
army” had the most picturesque picnic of all on its way to the War 
in the A.E.F. I might plan for years and yet never be able to 
match that trip; and, even if I could follow the itinerary exactly, I 
should never be able to duplicate the high-handed hilarity, the 
royal goodfellowship of a thousand men, nor could I people the 
sea again with so many great and goodly ships traveling in com- 
pany as I had in that summer of 1918 when electricity was in the 
air and adventure winging on to France. 

The weeks before we sailed were like the place Dante visited 
first. I shouldn’t care to repeat that part of the picnic. But, 
then, all picnics have a bit of hell as a prelude; things have to be 
packed. I have an especially warm feeling when I recall it, for I 
was adjutant of our battalion. Usually during the War I was 
adjutant of something; if it wasn’t a fort, it was a trainload of 
neurotic graduates of the Artillery School of Angers, hell-bent for 
port and no ship to take them home. I suppose this was so 
because I have not the slightest business ability. The Army 
powers-that-be are quick to find out a man’s weak points. 

At any rate, I had the packing of three hundred men to do. 
And things had to be packed just so. Our B. C. telescopes had to 
be measured like a man’s legs for trousers; our G. I. cans crated 
like Greek vases. Such and such markings, triangles and squares, 
had to go on such and such sides of the boxes. It was labor lost, 
for our heavy freight went another way than ours, and we never 
saw any of it again. I lift my hat to the artist who worked in 
such strokes of amazing insouciance! 

It was the personal baggage each man carried on his back, how- 
ever, that gave me my worst nightmares. For three weeks we 
got those men of ours out there on the parade grounds with their 
packs each nicely unrolled on the ground one step to the front and 
left; and every day but one we found an extra tent peg over and 
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above the number a man should have, or something just as 
heinous. It mattered not at all that there was no more idea of 
having our men use tents than of having them raise whiskers. 
Discipline, in the Army, means doing the unessential in the most 
painstaking way possible without the taint of thought. Think 
how far Napoleon might have gone if he had made his men carry 
lawn-mowers in their packs, all nicely disassembled, in the winter 
campaign in Russia! Weren’t we ourselves trained for six 
months to shoot fixed and located guns at a moving target, when 
it was known all along that we were to use guns in unknown loca- 
tions to shoot at fixed targets? And hadn’t we been trained in 
the manual of arms and educated in horses as a proper prelude to 
firing nine-point-two British howitzers? 

If it wasn’t a tent peg, then it was an extratoothbrush. In 
these days an army travels on its toothbrush. The colonel didn’t 
rage half so much when there was one short as when there was one 
over. That’s another secret of the Army; it is ten times worse 
having too many things than too few. It was July, and the heat 
quivered in livid waves over that parade ground; the colonel went 
down the ranks like a red-eyed hawk; and always, save once, one 
wretched man had too many of something! It took all my 
grandeur at the sounding-off at retreat to save my skin as an 
adjutant. But the packing was done at last, and every mother’s 
son of a defender of democracy had the fear of his Creator in his 
heart and the right number of tent pegs in his pack when we stood 
our last inspection on American soil. From ev’ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 

It was‘a genius for humor somewhere in the office of the De- 
partment of the Northeast who sent us a command in the midst 
of our fever of packing to submit at once plans for camouflaging 
Whitehead. Whitehead!—that cliff two hundred feet high on 
which nested the ganglions of range-finding stations and search- 
lights, which looks towards Spain! There on many a May night 
I had operated like a motorman the beam of twelve million 
candles and made tiny fishing sloops at my feet and the toy light- 
houses things like pearls. As well try to camouflage Mount 


Everest! 


We left the City of Deering’s Oaks at the quiet hour of eleven 
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o’clock in the morning. The whole departure was the most 
profound secret. No one knew we were going, except the whole 
population of Portland. Every man, woman, and child was there 
to assist in the ceremony, I think. Only the men in the regiment 
were taken by surprise. I had a wife, and she was there; every- 
body’s wife was there; men who owned none had a lot of prospec- 
tive ones to bid them God-speed. Our band played its loudest. 
We all said goodbye, and our wives gave the last directions about 
changing socks at the proper intervals. The last showers of milk 
chocolate descended on men already groggy with it, and my bat- 
talion pushed off on the Grand Trunk Railroad. Ahoy for 
France and the War to end wars! 

We all sat down to enjoy the scenery and get the last bars of 
chocolate under our belts. There was a lot of scenery, for it was 
soon clear that we were in the White Mountains. Tiers of pines 
went up to the clouds; New Hampshire granite set austere brows 
against the sky. The world was high and sunny. The train 
drew up at the Crawford House; summer ladies brought us more 
chocolate and postcards, too. The men scrawled last messages to 
folks back home to the effect that we were taking A-number-one 
care of ourselves and that we hadn’t seen a German yet. The 
girls collected the heroes’ cards and promised to mail them. 
Never mind; but the colonel, on a later train, tried furiously to 
recover those cards, even from Uncle Sam’s receptacles of post, 
and swore he’d court-martial every blanked officer on the blanked 
first train who had allowed these blanked-blanked men thus to 
betray our whereabouts. 

We sped on. We surged over the Canadian border. We 
stopped at a lake, and the men turned into boys out for a swim. 
A few pairs of breeches were lost when the train started unex- 
pectedly. Three of us got up on the cupola of the caboose. The 
hills were like flakes of amber in the sunset. Wesang. Then the 
engineer got playful and speeded up. Things piled themselves 
over our eyes. We left our finger prints in the cupola. We were 
right out straight in the air. When we got down, our eyeballs 
alone were white. 

‘Night descended, and we went down into the St. Lawrence 
basin. We drew up at Montreal in the wee small hours and 
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detrained. Another genius who awaited us there ordered us to 
strip for the medical examination we had just had back at the fort. 
Stripped to their birthday suits, it was hard for hard-boiled ser- 
geants to look like men bound to war. I fell afoul of my major 
here, for I took the men up a stairway which he did not fancy but 
which the inspecting General did. Stars outvote oak leaves any 
day. The major broke forth into oaths. When I told him I 
would have him jugged for swearing before troops, I think I lost 
his friendship for good. 

Doubly assured of our physical sufficiency, we filed up the 
gangplanks to sleep. When we awoke, the pastoral banks of the 
St. Lawrence were sliding past on both sides. And the rumor 
that had been noised about that we were bound for Siberia to 
smite the sledded Bolsheviks on the ice was quashed. Our band 
played, and we enjoyed the scenery and played poker. In some 
ways, we averred, this was about the best war we had seen. 

At Quebec the river became epic. The Plains of Abraham 
towered dark against a sunset like blood. I thought of Gray’s 
Elegy and Wolfe going over this River of Death to win North 
America for the Anglo-Saxons. A hush fell upon us; our first 
casualty came. A lad leaned upon his rifle and discharged it. 
We saw him taken down a ladder to a tug which our wireless had 
called out. This was war, after all. But the fireflies that were 
the Chateau Frontenac windows helped to break the mood. 

The rest of our trip down the oldest river in the world is a dim 
memory such as Pierre Loti has written about. Primeval silences 
of far forests, names to whisper by night like Riviére du Loup, 
mountains tipped up in mirages that troubled the mind. But on 
both sides the forsaken shores were slanting more and more dis- 
tant into the sea. A solitary ship, we went into Sydney Harbor to 
join a company of a dozen great craft of the sea. We heaved 
anchor to wait nine days. Through all our sunsets we could see 
trains yellow with the khaki of troops roaring in along the basin. 
Our game had turned into a thing of awe. Nameless thousands of 
men coming to embark from God knows where, endless energy, 
and the power directing it unseen. 

Sydney will always be a red-letter port for me, for it was there 
that I for the first time—and I hope the last—embarked in a life- 
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boat. I had stood beside it as it hung serene and safe in its 
davits, and heard the English captain of our transport explain 
just what ropes were to be pulled and how I was to direct sixty- 
odd men down the rope ladder and the knotted ropes as the boat 
was going down, how I was to stop any over that number with my 
revolver, descend last, and cut adrift. As if we’d ever have to do 
it! . . . “We shall now have some of the boats get off to demon- 
strate,” said the captain. My face looked like Belshazzar’s when 
he came to my boat and said, “We'll begin with this one.” 
We got down in record time. So the captain, whom I later met 
socially at chess, assured me. But I hope I never have to ride 
down the side of the Andes in an eggshell swinging by two threads 
again! We made good time because we just poured down those 
ropes so fast that most of us were in the boat before it hit the 
water. We tipped at suggestive angles on the way down, too. 
Once on the waves we parted company with the tackles just as 
soon as the good Lord would let us. It’s all right to swarm into a 
lifeboat when your ship has a hole in it and everybody is too 
mindful of himself to notice the wind blowing up your spine. 
But it’s different climbing into one with a regiment looking on! 
As oarsmen my men from the Kentucky mountains and the 
back streets of Chicago furnished fine mirth for those on the ship. 
They braided their oars together in amazing fashion. But we 
managed to drift down to the sister transports. We joshed the 
Canadians there till they threw things. We had a fine row. 
Some of the men were for landing and inspecting Cape Breton 
girls, but I knew better than to let them. The captain of our 
own H. M. S. Takada had to blow a furious whistle to recall us. 
When we were at last back in the tackles on our way up the ship’s 
side some wretched bilge hole began to shower unclean water upon 
us. Emergency rations, rockets, everything was a-wash. My 
bunk mate’s head was stuck from a porthole far above us, and he 
was laughing until the tears ran down his cheeks to hear me com- 
mand the captain to shut off the water. We came up like 
drowned rats. ‘The men cheered us, but not the captain. 
One fine day, when we had gotten to thinking this idling in the 
harbor was to be perpetual, our anchor came up with a jerk, we 
swung about and nosed towards the sea. We looked around, 
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and every ship was with us. In an hour we were in a landless 
world. 

One could tell by the looks of our crew how hard hit England 
was by the War. The under-officers should have been at their 
cricket. Here they were bending their crescent manhood against 
the gales, swaggering like veterans with the lives of men who 
shaved every day in their hands. The underlings were hill men 
from the back lots of India. Their big toes stood out from their 
feet like thumbs. These feet served them as another set of 
hands in the rigging of lines far down on the sides of the speeding 
ship. Their speech was like water glasses rubbed together. 
The American artillerymen, who must have pets, adopted two of 
them under the names of Raspberry and Blackberry for their 
respective hues. They taught them cuss words and boxing. 
But the gloves proved ineffective hobbles in a game of mayhem. 
We called it a draw just on the sunny side of manslaughter. 

After a day or two we met the Gulf Stream and fogs. Then a 
storm put our mountaineers on their backs, as pale as their 
“undies.” But at mid-ocean the sun came through the wrack, 
the mountains of brine around us ran silver, and our men tottered 
up to look for whales. Behold our dozen ships had grown to 
twenty under cover of the storm. The lone destroyer that had 
escorted us turned back to the Land of the Free. We were alone 
in our glory, twenty Leviathans in company. A sight once in a 
lifetime. Great ships barber-poled with camouflage, ships that 
seemed to crumble apart in certain lights, creatures out of 
Eastern stories. Power and silence, they moved majestically 
along, saying nothing. They kept pace so equably it was hard to 
think they moved; one had to look down into the hissing furrows 
alongside to believe it. For hours they would plow on a certain 
tack; then they would turn as one upon a new. Our nights were 
lightless and silent, no porthole glowed; yet in the morning there 
we all were at the same intervals. The old Greeks would have 
thrilled to see such power wielded by men. It was the finest 
poem I have ever known. Not then, perhaps, but long after- 
ward, one felt the whole solemn thing of which he had been a part. 

There came an evening when the calmness snapped and an 
electric uncertainty ran through the flotilla. Our engines 
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slowed down and acted queerly. One thought of the secret ships 
that moved under the waves. We had reached the edge of 
battle; we were within reach of enormous blows. But at dawn 
we saw around us on every side small, thin and nervous craft 
that could bury themselves to their raking stacks with the speed 
of angels of light. They were here now, and then they were off 
over the horizon leaving wakes like sudden cracks along the ice 
of great lakes. The British destroyers had picked us up! 

That evening there was a rainbow that tipped our tallest mast. 
The door of adventure was ajar; we were sailing in. I think even 
the colonel felt like a poet. The trip had been hard on the 
colonel. A “shave-tail” of ordnance had beaten the breeches 
off him at the game of queens and kings. It had been hard to 
impress on the men that the life-preservers they wore at supper 
were not neckwear for a minstrel show but things to be worn 
with decorum. 

The morning after the rainbow we had blue downs on our port. 
I thought we were for Plymouth. But we were not. Our boat, 
though some of the others fell out, sailed bold as brass right up 
the whole length of the English Channel in broad daylight. The 
day of the submarine was done! Aeroplanes swam overhead, and 
blimps towed by destroyers veered at fascinating angles. The 
water turned incredible emerald and turquoise and silver. Chalk 
cliffs lifted their heads to port. All eyes were to starboard; and 
at last we saw the white sisters of the land in our dreams. France! 
And suddenly, far away and like distant thunder, we heard the 
War, the low grumble of mammoth guns hammering the Ger- 
mans in Flanders. The Hindenburg Line’ was joining the Old 
Guard of Waterloo. Wait! we were coming—leave us something 
to shoot at! It was a moment to remember all one’s life. Then 
the gateway in the bridge of boats which held up the submarine 
net thrown across the Straits of Dover was opened, and we sailed 
out into the North Sea. We were for the Thames and London. 

The picnic was upon us again. Our British hosts of shipboard 
did us very proud at a banquet that night. Next day we 
threaded our way between checkerboards of fields. A training 
ship blossomed out with little orphan boys in navy blue to its 
highest spar; they filled the air with cheers, We put in at the 
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Royal Albert Docks with Tower Bridge and St. Paul’s Dome 
lifting above the forests of London chimneys. More cheers. 
We changed boat for train. New showers of blessing descended, 
only this time it was pork pies instead of milk chocolate. The 
men bristled at the term of endearment the British public had 
chosen for them. ‘“‘Sammies,” indeed!—How do you get that 
way?”—But they liked the English girls’ complexions. They 
wanted to see them closer. As usual I had adjutanting todo. I 
had one side of our train to patrol to keep the boys from seeing if 
the complexions were good enough to eat. They thought the 
train with its compartments was a joke being played on them. 
“‘Who’s going to push these wheelbarrows? How many of us 
to a net?” They got playful with the doors; some of the men 
fell out. But if my side had mishaps, the other did not. For 
Red Mike was there. Red Mike, whose name is at least as great 
as Achilles’s among men of the Coast Artillery Corps. He had 
a way with men. He was a lieutenant-colonel when he should 
have been a brigadier-general; for once as a lieutenant he had 
lost two files for kicking the colonel’s dog all over the parade 
grounds because it had misbehaved at the solemn moment of 
retreat. He also threw a plate once, rumor had it, at a lieutenant 
who started eating before him at mess. Not a man descended on 
Red Mike’s side of the train that day. 

At last some merciful mortal started the train. We rolled 
through the backyards of London; we consorted with miles of 
wash. Awful bundles of hay masquerading as cigarettes were 
thrown to us. We got into the country of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm; and there night overtook us. The midnight moon riding 
high and full saw us detrain at Alfred’s capital. We marched 
through narrow streets on cobblestones under gables running 
silver in the moonlight. Up hills, and Camp Winall Down at 
last, and the smell of turnips and sleep. 

Two days we rested at Winchester. Knowing the place, I 
took the whole gang with the band thrown in to see the College 
and the Cathedral of the longest nave. I got the squads all 
backside-to because we had to pass to the left and the guide, 
therefore, had to be right instead of left. Or something like 
that; I grow rusty in my military palaver. The men weren’t 
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much taken with my harangue on English schoolboy life or the 
arches of the Cathedral. But they fell in love with the bones. 
They thought that Queen Emma must be awfully put out to 
have hers all mixed up with King Canute’s. We played the 
band in the Close and frightened away the verger who had been 
bothering us. 

Up in camp our “he-men” took the English call to tea as an 
insult; but they laughed out of the other corner of their mouths 
when they found they had missed the only supper they were to 
get. The food at Winall Down was mostly cabbage with inferior 
cabbage for dessert. England’s belt was drawn tight that sum- 
mer. And we had to draw on our reserves of “corned Willy ”. 

We moved to Southampton and the Channel again. One 
company of us will always remember that jump, since they did 
it on shanks’ mare. When we embarked, what boat should it be 
to ferry us over but that famous tub, the Yale of the Fall River 
Line, playing the cavalier over here in wartime waters. 

Le Havre opened her arms in the morning. One craneful of 
our army trunks spilled overboard, and we speculated on who 
would be wearing this week’s B.V.D.’s next moon. Just as we 
formed on the pier, the War that had been mostly far away came 
right up beside us and stopped. A trainload of wounded British 
with the mud and the blood still on them arrived. Of a sudden 
the picnic seemed at an end. Lwsisti satis. ... The boys 
turned into men. All faces were grave as we unrolled the regi- 
mental colors and started up the winding, steep streets of Havre. 
Small boys in black pinafores who ran laughing beside us and 
begged for “souvenirs, one pen-ny!” got no answering smile; we 
weren’t of their kind for the moment. Not even our first French 
sailors who walked the streets in sissified hats with red pompons 
too good to be true could make us smile. As we marched along 
some of us felt that the land underfoot was almost holy ground; 
Havre was Acre, and we ourselves the newest arrivals of the 
New Crusade. 
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AGE AND LITERATURE 
BY EARL L. BRADSHER 


Tuat brilliant Secretary of State and diplomat, John Hay, 
in discussing Mark Twain’s fortieth birthday with him said to 
the great humorist: “A man reaches the zenith at forty, the 
top of the hill. From that time forward he begins to descend. 
If you have any great undertaking ahead, begin it now. You 
will never be so capable again.” 

Forty years seems almost youth when one begins to compute 
the average age of the most able Generals who appeared in the 
World War. When one runs through the list of the world’s 
great military figures other than those who led by privilege 
of birth, the conviction deepens that the zenith is yet far off at 
forty, as a rule. Perhaps, however, mere seniority, the work- 
ing of a fairly rigid order of promotion, has given age a promi- 
nence not deserved by ability. Business men may reach the top 
through inherited opportunity or lucky chance. Scientists and 
inventors occasionally have stumbled upon great discoveries. 
In literature, however, there is no promotion by seniority rule, 
nor did any one ever inherit a great play or a best seller. And 
no one ever has, or ever will, stumble into literary immortality. 
In literature, more than in any other field of endeavor, is the 
individual thrown upon his own native resources, stripped of 
all adventitious aid. Whatever may be the turmoil of the life 
which theauthor may have led outwardly, his works, save in almost 
negligible instances perhaps, come to us from the withdrawal 
into the secret musings of his own soul, from a review of the 
storied tapestries in his own intellectual house of life. 

Since the author, unassisted by any far flung and tested corps 
of aid, is left entirely to his own resources, an inquiry as to the 
age at which his brain is most efficient ought to be more sugges- 
tive of the capabilities of the human intellect in its relation to the 
age of the individual than an examination of any other line 
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of endeavor. How near the truth was Hay in putting the zenith 
of man’s power at forty? 

The consensus of critical opinion regarding the masterpieces 
of the seven hundred most prominent British authors and of the 
two hundred and forty Americans has been noted. When his 
masterpiece was published, the average British author had 
reached the age of 44.89 years. The American author was 
46.70 years of age at his supreme achievement. The general 


average for both is 45.59 years. Yet these figures are, in spite 


of the disproof of theorizers, still much too low. Why should 
the American writer reach his apparent zenith 1.81 years later 
than does his British cousin? Is it because he is naturally slower 
of intellectual development? In reality the solution, though 
not uninfluenced by social and educational considerations, is, 
in its last analysis, an economic one. 

Mr. Benson says of Fitzgerald: “But otherwise (save in his 
translation of the Rubaiyat) his literary occupations were planned 
more to deaden than to quicken thought.” In other words, 
Fitzgerald was born into an atmosphere of moneyed leisure. 
Hedged about by the rigid conventions of his aristocratic caste, 
he could not seek an outlet for his energies in business, as might 
an American under similar circumstances. Travel, books, the 
suggestions of art and literature on every side, an abundant 
leisure that calls for exercise of some sort to escape the boredom 
of idleness, force the intellectual class of Great Britain frequently 
into early participation in authorship. Landor and Browning, 
and Milton during his early life, are but three conspicuous names 
out of the many that might be listed. 

In America, on the contrary, an artistic milieu wherein liter- 
ary genius might flourish through beneficent rivalry and through 
the influence of a pervasive literary atmosphere has been largely 
lacking. The economic struggle has been too keen for us. The 
very struggle has tended in its turn to create a feeling that the 
chief good in life was the momentary rewards which that struggle 
produced or else that the chief zest in life lay in the game of busi- 
ness. Few American young men have been content, as were 
Milton and Browning, to settle down to literature upon a com- 
paratively small inheritance. In most cases they have had not 
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so much as that: for an hereditary competence has by no means 
been of such frequency in this country as in Great Britain. Even 
Irving and Cooper, though men of some private means, needed 
the returns from their writings. There are many conspicuous 
cases in this country of literary endeavor, of a non-paying type 
especially, being deferred until a competency had been amassed. 

For a long time Europeans were unwilling to believe that 
America was a fit home for European races, or to acknowledge 
that man could reach intellectual eminence upon this continent. 
As late as 1891 Professor Shaler of Harvard, a man of great 
learning and native ability, wrote a book, Nature and Man in 
America, to prove that on the contrary this continent was well 
fitted to become the home of a people of the highest type both in 
mind and body. It is neither climate nor unchangeable environ- 
ment that has caused the American to lag behind, but the eco- 
nomic conditions confronting a new people. 

Conspicuous among British writers who have given to the 
world their greatest work at a much later period than the average 
given above are Defoe, with his Robinson Crusoe at 58; Johnson, 
with his Lives of the Poets from 70 to 72; Milton, with Paradise 
Lost from 59 to 68; Walton, with The Compleat Angler, at 60; 
Young first coming into fame as a poet with Night Thoughts at 
the mature age of 61; Buchanan, producing his De Jure Regniat78; 
and Hobbes giving tothe world his Leviathan at63. Atninety-one 
Hobbes was still publishing. Speaking of the childishness as- 
cribed to age, he says: “It is never the effect of time, but some- 
times of the effects of youth, and not a returning to, but a con- 
tinual stay with childhood. For that they want the curiosity 
of furnishing their memories with the rarities of nature in their 
youth, and pass their time in making provisions only for their 
ease, and sensual delight, are children still, at what years soever.” 
Perhaps for a really epoch-making work, however, the crown lies 
outside of the English language and belongs to Humboldt, who 
from 76 to 89 was giving his Cosmos to the world. 

These cases, were they totally isolated, would prove nothing; 
but when one begins to call the roll of authors who have reached 
their climax as late as fifty-five, or who have shown no diminu- 
tion of power at that age, the list becomes impressive. Among 
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such names not already mentioned are Bacon, Browning, Burke, 
Cibber, Cobbett, Crabbe, Darwin, Disraeli, Donne, Drayton, 
Frere, Grote, Hamilton, Landor, Bulwer-Lytton, Newman, 
Reynolds, Richardson and Swift, for British writers; and Alcott, 
George Bancroft, Bryant, Burroughs, H. C. Carey, J. F. Clarke, 
Draper, John Elliott, Franklin, Hale, Higginson, Johnston, Lea, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Marsh, S. W. Mitchell, Norton, Parkman, 
Ticknor and Warner, for Americans. 

- Many men who have made their mark in literature have not 
begun their work at forty. Alexander Wilson, father of American 
ornithology, knew practically nothing of his science until that age. 
Yet at forty-eight he had finished his American Ornithology, thus 
accomplishing in eight years for the birds of the United States 
what all the naturalists of Europe had not done for theirs in a 
century. Charles Dudley Warner practiced law for some time, 
and did not make his entry into literature until he was forty-one. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston first appeared at fifty-six, and he was 
sixty-one when he produced the Dukesborough Tales by which he 
is best remembered. Francis Hopkinson Smith was forty-eight 
when he first definitely turned from engineering to literature. 
Both Silas Weir Mitchell and Oliver Wendell Holmes had estab- 
lished reputations in medicine long before they were widely 
known as authors. Mitchell, indeed, achieving his masterpiece 
at sixty-eight, seems not to have fully utilized his literary powers 
until he had in some measure lessened the responsibilities of his 
first profession. Nine substantial works from sixty-five to eighty 
show a degree of mental vitality that fails to be amazing only 
because it can be paralleled by numerous other instances both 
without and within our language. 

Equally significant of intellectual vitality are striking cases of 
literary arrest or apparent arrest—of long lapses between the 
literary periods of the individual. The two classic cases are those 
of Crabbe and Milton. From his thirty-first to his fifty-third 
year, Crabbe was silent. For twenty-two years before the 
appearance of Paradise Lost Milton produced little as a poet. 
True, Crabbe was, during this lapse of years, busy with works of 
botany and of fiction that never saw the light, and Milton was 
writing prose. But the point is, had these two men died toward 
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the end of their poetically barren periods, the critical world would 
assuredly have declared that they had written themselves out. 
And Milton’s masterpiece would have been set back from his 
fifty-ninth to his thirtieth year. Crabbe would have been shorn 
of half his greatness. 

At fifty-one Cooper found himself a somewhat discredited 
author. Not for thirteen years had he scored a hit, though 
volume after volume flowed from his too facile pen. Even his 
best friends had begun to despair of him, and his multitudinous 
enemies were exultant. Then at fifty-one came The Pathfinder, 
to be followed the next year by The Deerslayer. Friends were 
exultant and enemies were discomfited; for in these two immor- 
tal books Cooper had as a literary artist outdone the brilliant 
promise of his thirties. What would have been the verdict had 
he died at fifty? He wrote himself out; he was getting too old, 
the critic world would have recorded with assurance. 

In the next step we pass from fact to hypothesis. The figures 
used in obtaining the average year of the masterpiece contained 
some remarkably low ages. Necessarily one had to add in 
Chatterton’s age at eighteen. Some other very low ages are 
Charlotte Bronté, 33; Burns, 28; Byron, 28; Coleridge, 26; Collins, 
25; Keats, 25; Marlowe, 28; Shelley, 29; C. B. Brown, 28; and 
Drake, 25. This does not include all the authors who have 
reached their climax at an early age, for there still remain the 
conspicuous examples of Mrs. Radcliffe, 30; Sheridan, 26; and, 
some might say, Wordsworth, 28. 

But the first list contains the names of the large majority of 
the really great whose best work must be set down at an early age. 
And with the possible exception of Byron, every one of these 
writers was subjected to some sort of early arrest. The great 
question is: Did a single one of them mature his or her powers? 
Can we, with reasonable certainty, say that under a happier fate 
their powers would have developed past the year now indicated? 

Bronté and Brown are novelists whose careers were cut short 
by death. More than most men of letters does the novelist need 
time in which to gather knowledge and to observe the lives of his 
fellow men. It hardly seems possible that Bronté at least would 
not have gone on improving. True, John Esten Cooke, who 
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produced The Virginia Comedians at twenty-four, is an example 
to the contrary; but he is apparently solitary, and Cooke’s brain 
seems to have been obsessed a few years later by his desire to 
portray his fellow actors in the great drama of our Civil War. 
Burns was ultimately crushed under poverty and dissipation; 
Coleridge fell under the tyranny of opium. The later of even 
the few years allotted to Collins were passed under the clouds of 
insanity; Keats was leading a ‘‘posthumous existence” by the 


‘end of his twenty-fifth year. Marlowe and Shelley met violent 


deaths on what should have been the threshold of life; and earlier 
still the brilliant promise of Drake was brought to an untimely 
close by tuberculosis. 

In literature, it is the poet, other than satirical, who earliest 
reaches his climax. Perhaps then these poets would not have 
shown greater development. But in five cases at least those best 
qualified to judge have strongly dissented. Coleridge, according 
to his own belief, suffered a fatal obscuration when the “black 
drops” had obtained possession of him; and, what is of more 
value, Lamb thought so, too. That Keats would have gone on 
improving in power seems hardly to admit of dispute. We feel 
equally sure of Chatterton, while most critics of Shelley advance 
the same claim for him. “Then what is Life? I cried,” is the 
last line of Shelley. One defect of his poetry is that of the answer 
to that question he knew too little. Time and contact with his 
fellow men would have given him a fuller, more ultimate insight 
into the mystery. Marlowe up to his death was visibly improv- 
ing in taste and the technique of his art. Before him seemed to 
lie a still more glorious future. Had fate directed the dagger 
against his great contemporary and fellow dramatist, Shake- 
speare, at twenty-nine, he would have had far less a reputation 
than Marlowe. Few men seem, like Collins, to have sprung fully 
dowered from the brain of Jove. 

We seem justified, then, when we review these cases, and think 
that many of lesser note—e.g., Norris and the Davidson sisters, 
Sidney, Green, Nash, Kyd, Suckling and Surrey—have not been 
mentioned, in believing that 45.59 years is decidedly too early for 
the climax of intellectual powers so far as the literature of the 
English tongue is concerned. 
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There are other reasons why the figure 45.59 years as the climax 
of intellectual powers is misleading. The mortality tables show 
that the average life comes to an end now under forty, and in 
bygone centuries it was even earlier. The average person must 
achieve recognition before forty or not at all. 

Havelock Ellis, in his Study of British Genius, tells us that 
geniuses are divided into two classes, the very feeble and the very 
strong. “After the first climax at forty-nine the feeble have 
mostly died out. The vigorous are then in possession of their 
best powers and working at full pressure.” Ellis is writing about 
genius as displayed in all walks of life. One would hardly expect 
as much physical vigor, as great a chance for longevity, in the 
man of letters as in the man of action. In fact, literature seems 
to have a special appeal to men somewhat deficient in physical 
vigor, whose genius has given us some of the finer and more 
feminine phases of life. The literary genius seems therefore 
peculiarly apt to belong to the first class. The process of elimina- 
tion is still further carried out, then, but in spite of this stern 
winnowing of numbers, so greatly does maturity of brain count 
that the average of supreme achievement, even in the misleading 
figures, is nearer fifty than forty. 

Several lesser reasons remain why the real period of intellectual 
climax in English speaking men of letters must be placed later 
than forty-five. In some cases we feel assured that the rewards 
for authorship were too great. The writer, finding that some 
early success had given his productions a large monetary value, 
exchanged quantity of output and income for quality and endur- 
ing fame. One cannot help, for instance, feeling that something 
like this took place in the case of Bret Harte: Dickens was not 
improved by having the printer’s devil always besieging him. 

In some instances the exact opposite was the case. With the 
wolf at the door, the poverty-stricken man of letters can not, 
though gifted with a rare critical sense, spend a decade revising 
what he has written. One can only wonder if Rasselas would not 
have been improved had the week of its composition been 
stretched into two. With the results of the revision and addition 
in the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Leonore, and The Eve of St. 
Agnes before us, we may be pardoned for thinking so. 
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At times a writer in full possession of his faculties may find that 
his audience has left him because a new tendency of which he is 
not prepared to be the exponent has become all the vogue. 
Shakespeare did not quit because of the rival poet, but there are 
not lacking critics who say that his final withdrawal was caused 
by the loss of audience to Beaumont and Fletcher, who had 
developed a new tendency. Scott did not drop literature because 
of a new and popular phase of romanticism exploited by Byron, 
but he did quit poetry. Howells did not cease novel writing 
when Stevenson arose to unfurl once more the conquering banner 
of romanticism, but no doubt his royalties ebbed lower as they 
felt the new outlet. Both Scott and Howells might easily have 
turned from literature. 

Just how many great literary creations have been lost to us 
through the increasing pressure of material existence at middle 
life and later, no one can say. But when one examines the lives 
of Stedman, Motley, Taylor, Hayne, Timrod, Hawthorne, Harte, 
Irving, Hay, Lowell, Lanier, and Poe, in this country alone, and 
sees how much there was in their lives of crushing poverty or of 
distraction from literature, one is forced to believe that the 
number knowing similar experiences must be large. 

It is impossible to believe that “‘a man reaches the zenith at 
forty.” If the literary history of the English tongue is read » 
aright, we must see the zenith at least a decade later. In fact it 
is not too much to say that the British or the American man of 
letters, if he has kept faith with himself, and if his outward fate 
has not been tragically unkind, is at his intellectual best at least 
as late as fifty-five. 
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GIANTS AND WHITE HORSES 
BY EDWIN L. ARNOLD 


Micurty figures of men with clubs, ogres and ramping steeds, 
acres in extent, and visible across great counties, decorate the 
hillsides in Southern England. They are cut through turf into 
the chalk below, and, though no one knows exactly who were 
the designers for a thousand years or more it has been a religion 
with the country folk to weed and tend them every season. 
Nowhere else in the world are these green and white cameos to 
be found; they are an antiquity for which there is no equivalent 
elsewhere, and therein lies their special interest. The most 
famous of all, and the oldest still in good condition, is the one 
on the Berkshire hills overlooking Uffington, whose annual 
scouring was vividly described in Tom Brown’s School Days. 
This immense white charger ramps across the green sward at 
the head of a deep glen, locally known as The Manger, and, 
like most really ancient horses, faces westward. Modern imi- 
‘ tations elsewhere almost all look to an easterly point of the com- 
pass. About fifty years ago its total length was one hundred 
and seventy yards, the ears fifteen yards, and the hind legs forty- 
three yards in length. Unfortunately the public grooming of 
this great beast, with the attendant festivals, was done away 
with some time ago. The periodical weedings have since been 
carried out in an unsympathic manner, and the outline is gradu- 
ally shrinking. The grass is each year encroaching more and 
more on the bare chalk, but even now the charger is a remark- | 
able object and one which never fails to fascinate the imagination. 

What men fashioned this great steed, whose prancing outline 
has overlooked the Berkshire dales for endless generations, and 
what does it signify or commemorate? That it was a national 
undertaking its size implies. And if of general import, how 
tantalizing it is that ancient records, which immortalize for 
us the names of King Canute’s kitchen staff, and of dozens 
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of trivial things done by Danish sea robbers, should be silent 
as to the meaning of this voiceless memorial of the past! It 
is @ monument without an inscription, a reminder to all men 
of which no man can tell the meaning. Even tradition tells 
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us nothing save for a story whose only commendation is that we 
know of none better. 

According to this legend, the carving in the face of the chalk 
hills was done by order of King Alfred, of famous memory, to 
celebrate a victory over the Danes. The King was born at 
Wantage, close by, and at Ashdown, in 871, he and his brother 
Ethelred fought the Northmen, through a long summer day. 
When evening came, the Danish Army was in flight and Alfred’s 
men in hot pursuit, says the old chronicle, “killing all they 
could reach until it became dark. The flower of the pagan 
youth was there slain, so that neither before nor since was ever 
such destruction known since the Saxons first gained Britain by 
their arms.” 

This fight “by the old hawthorn tree on the top of /scesdun” 
was a fine victory, and likely enough to be celebrated in some 
conspicuous way. But, alas for tradition, the White Horse is 
not a Saxon steed. The draughtsmen of King Alfred would never 
have engraved such a heathen looking charger on British sod. 
Its outline would have affronted the chivalry of the Round 
Table and made the Saxon thanes laugh instead of glory in such 
a memorial of a famous day. It is a beast of infinitely greater 
antiquity. It is the very brother in the stud book of time to 
the round kneed stallion which prances, proudly defiant of art 
and anatomy, on the coins the earliest British moniers copied 
from the silver of Philip of Macedon. We may depend on it, 
the hawthorns were already crabbed with antiquity, the chalk 


. Stones moss grown in the trench marking hoof and tail, 


when Bagses set out with his jarls for the affray, and Alfred, 
his blue eyes a-glitter for combat, would not wait for his brother, 
but fell on them the moment he was within reach! A very an- 
cient steed, indeed, and it was probably as inexplicable to King 
Alfred himself as it is to us who thread the lovely valley below 
by coach or motor. 

The whole of the elevated ridgeway whereon the horse is 
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carved abounds in history and tradition. Not far off is the 
Blowing Stone, a sarsen with a hole through it, by blowing into 
which a sound like to a fog horn at sea is caused, the dull boom 
being audible six miles away on a still day. Here, through the 
centuries, legend says, dwelt an invisible elfin smith, who would 
shoe travellers’ horses if they were left, with a small silver coin, 
at his door. He had the unusual characteristic of being deeply 
offended if more than the proper fee was offered. 

Although the famous “snow-white courser striding o’er the 
green” at Uffington is the best known and probably the oldest in 
England, there are nine others in different parts of the country. 
Six of these are found in Wiltshire, where the smooth rolling 
downs give special opportunity for work of this kind, the others 
are in the counties of Buckingham, Warwick, and York. A 
White Horse on Bratton Hill, near Westbury, may at least claim 
ancient descent, since it is the modern representative of a far 
older animal which occupied the site until a vandal, in 1778, 
immortalized his stupidity by substituting the present outline 
for one handed down to us from the remotest past. The original 
was locally believed to celebrate a second victory by Alfred over 
the Danes in a battle which took place near the village of Eding- 
ton, at the foot of the slopes in 878, and put an end once and for 
all to the power of the invaders. The original horse, which more 
probably witnessed the combat than recorded it, has now dis- 
appeared, and there is in its place an ambling nag one hundred 
and seventy-five feet long, one hundred and seven feet from 
shoulder to hoof, the length of the tail being thirty feet and the 
circle of the eyes twenty-five feet. 

A very ancient outline of a charger shows faintly on a steep 
green slope of the Cuckmere Valley in Sussex, but tradition is 
absolutely dumb as to its origin, and it has not been scoured for a 
long time. A steed, for once not white, but red, owing to the 
nature of the soil underlying the turf, existed up to the beginning 
of the last century opposite the village of Tysoe in Warwickshire. 
This figure, some five hundred years old, when it disappeared 
through inexcusable neglect, commemorated the charger of 
“the King Maker’’, the famous Earl of Warwick. Says an his- 
torian: 
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This Earl greatly inspirited the Yorkist army just before the battle of 
Towton in 1461. The Yorkists on that day were out-numbered by the Lan- 
castrians and placed in circumstances of much peril. At the most critical 
moment, the Earl ordered his favourite war horse, a chestnut, to be brought 
forth; and after kissing the hilt of his sword, plunged the weapon deep in 
the gallant animal’s chest, vowing to share danger on equal terms with the 
meanest foot-soldier. The battle of Towton, which ended in a decisive 
victory for the Yorkists, was fought on Palm Sunday, and it was long custom- 
ary on the recurrence of that festival for the rustics of the neighbourhood 
to meet and clean the Earl’s favourite; indeed certain lands in the lordship 


of Tysoe were held by the service of maintaining the custom. 


Near Weymouth there is another more recent White Horse, 
bearing upon its back the figure of a man in cocked hat and spurred 
boots. The carving adorns a hill at Osmington, overlooking the 
English Channel, and is intended to record the stay of George 
III in the neighborhood. That cheerful monarch, while rusti- 
cating at Weymouth, lived like a country squire, and avoided as 
far as possible all cares of state. Among country houses fre- 
quently honored with his presence was one belonging to an 
ancestor of the present writer. Once, when dining there, the 
King complained that the wine glasses were somewhat small. 
On the next occasion his host provided nothing but tumblers, an 
amendment His Majesty took in very good part. Another 
incident, which also has not before appeared in print, was con- 
nected with the shortage of agricultural labor. The host deplored 
the fact that he had not enough men to get in his hay crop. “Oh, 
don’t worry,” said His Majesty, “I will make that all right for 
you tomorrow morning.” The following day, soon after sunrise, 
there was much sound of martial music, with tramping of feet in 
the avenue, and a regiment of soldiers, quartered in Weymouth 
for the protection of the sovereign’s person, marched up with 
colors flying and headed by their band. What success they 
achieved in the hayfields has been forgotten, but it is on record 
that they frightened the female servants nearly out of their 
senses, ate up the entire stock of winter provisions in the larders, 
drank all the claret and cider in the cellars, and when they finally 
went away left their unwilling entertainer a poorer, and doubtless 
more cautious, man. 


The remaining white chargers of the English vales mostly 
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commemorate comparatively modern incidents, or the idle fancy 
of shepherd boys with too much spare time on their hands. At 
Cherhill there is the effigy of a steed on the highest point of the 
road between London and Bath. This was made by a farmer. in 
1780, who put himself to the additional trouble of filling in the 
trench indicating the outline with chalk brought from a distance, 
as there was none naturally under the surface. No excuse was 
even pretended for the enterprize. On the same road, near 
Marlborough, is another of the modern race, smaller in size, and 
boasting no greater antiquity than the beginning of the last 
century. It was the work of a Marlborough schoolmaster and 
his pupils, the latter doubtless finding the making of it very good 
fun for half holidays. When the schoolmaster died, it fell into 
disrepair, and though it has since been cleaned once or twice it is 
now weed-grown but still distinct; ‘‘a flea-bitten grey,” as one 
writer has described it. 

On the downs in the same County of Wilts, two miles from 
Woodborough station, is a horse dating from 1812, in which con- 
siderable local pride is taken. It measuresone hundred andeighty 
feet by one hundred and sixty feet and is carefully groomed at 
regular intervals by the adjacent authorities. Winterbourne 
Basset has another, dating from 1835, and Wootton Basset a 
fifth, cut in the turf about 1864. A hill picture with a story to 
it, though not very ancient, is shown to every stranger who visits 
Kilburn in Yorkshire. It lies on the Hambledon Hills. The 
tradition is that once upon a time a boy was exercising a horse on 
these uplands when it bolted with him. Near by was a precipice 
overhanging a tarn called Gomire, with waters of fabulous depth. 
The runaway went straight to the cliff, and plunged over, and 
neither animal nor rider was ever seen again by mortal eyes. 
Much later the natives of the village recorded the tragedy in the 
form now shown to tourists. 

Scotland boasts a White Horse and a stag on Mormond Hill, 
Aberdeen. The former was cut at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century in memory of the charger of the great Jacobite 
leader, Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, while the stag, fashioned in 
1870, is at best but a land mark. Both are depicted by white 
quartzite blocks, let into the peaty soil of the moorlands. 
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So far these memorials have all taken the form of four-footed 
beasts, but there is another class, that of the hillside human 
giants, equally old and not less interesting. Everything indicates 
that these latter figures of huge, naked men were once far more 
numerous than at present. One or two have disappeared within 
the last few hundred years. Of those remaining, the Long Man 
of Wilmington, in Sussex, is the best known. He is two hundred 
and forty feet in length, and his outstretched hand holds a staff 
two hundred and thirty feet long. Originally his shape was cut 
deep into the chalk, but it has now been outlined in white stones 
through the efforts of local antiquarians. 

At Cerne Abbas, in Dorsetshire, is a kindred giant one hundred 
and eighty feet in stature, whirling over his head a club one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and twenty-four feet broad. 
Tradition says that this figure represents a man of enormous pro- 
portions who came into the district and stole and ate the peasants’ 
sheep until one day he was surprised asleep on the hillside and 
killed by the enraged countrymen—an obvioustribal myth! Prob- 
ably the Giant of Cerne depicts the Saxon god Heil, and was made 
sometime before A. D. 600. He may be even older, dating back 
into the British period, for a writer makes the suggestion that the 
original purpose of these giants was sacrificial. They are by this 
theory the actual figures described by Cesar as formed of osiers, 
and after being filled with living men, destroyed by fire in honor 
of the pagan gods. A grim suggestion indeed! If it were so, 
then we might suppose the giant’s outline would have been 


_ surrounded by an osier palisade, and the interior piled with brush- 


wood, amongst which were scores of men and women bound to 
stakes. If fired at night under these conditions, it would have 
made a terrible and lurid image, visible at an immense distance— 
something to fill whole countrysides with trembling dread and 
awe as they watched through the silent hours the blood-red 
monster gleaming in the darkness, and knew what was happening 


in the depths of his pulsing, glowing body. 
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FOOTBALL AND ITS SATELLITES 
BY PARKE H. DAVIS 


FoorBatt, like the planet Saturn, is accompanied by a system 
of satellites. ‘These features, attendant upon the sport but in no 
way connected with the play itself, recur each year with such 
regularity and rage with such vehemence that they are entitled to 
be regarded as an integral part of the sport. For instance, as the 
players leave the gridiron in the gathering twilight of the closing 
game of the season, another group of football men draw from their 
pockets pencils and pads and begin to compile All America, All 
State, All Conference, All High, Big Three, Four and Five foot- 
ball teams. For a fortnight the selections and justifications of 
this group fill the newspapers. Simultaneously, these enthusiasts 
publish rankings of the teams and endeavor by logic to achieve 
what actual conflict failed to accomplish. In early spring an- 
other wave of football experts go over the top and assail the Rules 
Committee with suggestions for changes in the game. These side 
diversions of the sport are deeply interesting, and now and then 
not without a tinge of pathos, for many of these compilers of fan- 
ciful teams and promoters of changes in the rules are actually 
former players, who now, over age, over weight and under wind, 
are flouting their years by playing the game in this manner. 

To a tolerant philosopher with forty years of observation be- 
hind him, however, the most curious satellite of football is the 
annual attack upon the sport itself, which follows the close of each 
season. Sometimes this assault is a mere breeze; at others it is a 
hurricane; but in one form or another it comes rolling promptly 
over the horizon and for a week or two preémpts a prominent 
place in the press. These assaults on football are curious beeause 
they are never aimed at the other sports. Late in April, each 
spring, the University of Pennsylvania holds a stupendous set of 
relay races. Nobility and Commoners of England cross the 
ocean and skim the hurdles. Sprinters from college and high 
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school journey from coast to coast to participate in the races. 
Great throngs of spectators assemble and devote two days to 
watching the games. And yet, hushed is the voice of reform. 
Late in May the leading track and field athletes of entire colle- 
giate America assemble and match their prowess. Again cara- 
vans of performers and spectators travel from coast to coast and 
from Great Lakes and Gulf. Again a gigantic crowd assembles 
and devotes two days to the games. The tumult and the turmoil 
in fifty-seven years of competition have failed to arouse a single 
reformer. Some of the Commencement baseball games draw 
thirty thousand spectators and are accompanied by spectacular 
parades of alumni in grotesque costumes, interspersed with floats 
and inscribed banners. Still sleeping at his post is the sentinel of 
reform. Closing the collegiate year come the great boat races. 
Again crews, trainers, coaches and followers journey from coast to 
coast; costly training quarters are established on river banks far 
distant from class rooms; fleets of shipping assemble and great 
creaking observation trains haul thousands of humans along the 
river side. Still soundly asleep is the alert reformer. No one can 
deny that these games and regattas present the same features as 
football, intense popular and collegiate interest, wide public ad- 
vertisement of the performers, the collection of huge gate receipts 
and the expenditure of gigantic sums of money. Why, then, is 

football the exclusive object of attack? : 

One reason is that it has been attacked many times in bygone 
years, when it deserved attack, and reformers thus have formed a 
habit of striking at this sport. Another reason is that football, 
being the monarch of all college sports, stands as the champion 
and the type of them all, and therefore must fight the battles of all 
other games. 

It is rude, perhaps, but nevertheless fair tactics in debating this 
subject to direct attention to the personnel of the antagonists of 
the sport. In the last six years, with two or three exceptions, not 
one of the opponents of the sport who has appeared in the public 
press has had any authoritative connection with collegiate sports. 
These opponents might have been internationally known as Egyp- 
tologists, as mathematicians, as professors of belles-lettres, and thus 
through their prestige as educators have commanded attention in 
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sports; but with these exceptions not one of them has been a 
member of faculty committees and councils governing sports. 
The most prominent exception to this class of critics is President 
Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College. It is true a reformer 
does not have to have a reputation in his line of reform. What he 
must have is a genuine remedy for a genuine need. Attention has 
been directed to the personnel of past critics to emphasize the fact 
that the real shock troops, the faculty committeemen on sports, 
have not been called into action. 

Three reforms in the sport have been demanded recently by its 
critics. These are: first, that graduate coaches without salary be 
employed exclusively; second, that the composition of teams be 
limited to sophomores and juniors; and third, that each institu- 
tion be represented by two elevens playing home games simulta- 
neously with the same opponent. Thus Minnesota and Wisconsin 
would have two games on the same day, one at Minneapolis and 
the other at Madison. 

The large salaries paid to football coaches, often larger than that 
paid to the highest salaried member of the faculty, have long been 
an irritating factor in college life. These salaries, however, are 
fixed by the customary law of business, that high and rare skill 
must be compensated highly enough to obtain its services. 
Graduate coaches with such skill and with the means and leisure 
to devote a series of autumns to coaching the teams of their Alma 
Mater might be found, but those of us who have had the respon- 
sibility of selecting coaches know that these men are so rare that 
such a limitation as a rule is impractical. This assertion, of 
course, is made from the point of view that the coach should be 
the best obtainable. The meaning of the reformers is that the 
coach should be the best of the volunteer graduate class. In fact, 
the real object behind the suggestions to limit the selection of 
coaches and the selection of players is to lessen interest in the 
sport by lessening the excellence of its playing performance. 
Certainly, teams limited to sophomores and juniors would be only 
a grade higher than present freshman teams. Class teams, scrub 
teams, club teams, and second teams create no general interest in 
college bodies. 

The third reform advocated, the representation of institutions 
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by duplicate teams playing home and visiting games with the 
same adversary on the same day, is interesting. It barely misses, 
however, the real and truly great reform that some day will come 
along the line suggested. In that day, not far distant, colleges 
and schools will be represented not by duplicate teams but by a 
tournament of many teams, playing the same opponent on dif- 
ferent days throughout a season. Hitherto, intercollegiate foot- 
ball has been a battle of stars and specialists. In the near future 


it will be a campaign between entire student bodies represented 


by “mass” teams. The reason for this great change is to give 
an entire student corps the advantages of expert coaching and the 
training that comes from competitive sports. 

In the beginning, intercollegiate games were regarded merely 
as recreative and entertaining. As the idea developed that the 
players should strive individually to excel and collectively to win, 
it was recognized that such competitive sports trained the players 
in certain traits of character which are the basic winning traits in 
the struggles of real life. These are an appreciation of a sound 
body and an alert mind, the necessity for skill in any endeavor, 
initiative, aggressiveness, judgment, courage and honor. If foot- 
ball trains its players in these qualities, why should such training 
be limited to a few conspicuous athletes who need it the least? 
Why not give the entire student body the benefit of such training? 

This is the idea which in the last twenty years has been ex- 
panding the athletic plants of the colleges and mustering into 
their sports, representative or intramural, as high as eighty per 


cent. of the students. Not all boys are equipped with bodies 


and temperaments to play football. There is, however, for every 
boy a suitable sport. Tennis, basket ball and golf seem to invite 
the greatest number. It is this expansion of the “mass” idea 
that has built tennis courts, diamonds and gridirons, golf, soccer, 
polo fields, hockey rinks, at the larger universities, and a pro- 
portionate number at the smaller institutions. 

The athletic budget at some institutions reaches or exceeds a 
quarter of a million dollars. Amazing as it is, it is football alone 
that balances this budget. Baseball formerly aided in the ac- 
cumulation of funds, but with the coming of many sports it has 
subsided in interest and today generally in colleges it is main- 
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tained at a loss. The great institution of a college’s sports can 
not be supported by the personal subscriptions and contributions 
of the students. This was the method prior to 1890, but it was 
abandoned as unfair and a hardship to students of limited means. 
The support of sports by endowment may come, but it is not yet 
in sight. Therefore, from a business point of view, football must 
be preserved and further developed along sound lines. 

Intercollegiate sports originated in 1850, baseball being the 
pioneer. While the intervening seventy-seven years are re- 
splendent with the figures of the famous athletes who have played 
in the games, oblivion has cruelly covered the brilliant under- 
graduate managers who one after another built this great institu- 

tion of intercollegiate sport. The first Princeton-Yale football 
game was played upon a driving park in New Haven. The ad- 
missions totalled sixteen dollars. Many of us still youthful recall 
sitting upon the sward and watching an early Army-Navy game, 
because grandstand or bleachers there was none. Within the 
brief space of the last forty years undergraduate managers of 
surpassing business genius successfully solicited wealthy alumni 
for funds and built primitive fields, wooden stands, and field 
houses. They advertised and popularized their games. They 
extended a helping financial hand to other sports and gave them 
an established place. As these plants grew and football con- 
tinued to return increasing surpluses, these undergraduate 
managers applied to their concerns the methods of great busi- 
ness enterprises. In the mean time the captains and leading 
players similarly developed their games and attendant customs 
along sound and attractive lines, surrounding the sports with 
systems of ethics, until today intercollegiate sport in America has 
no counterpart in other countries. 

There is another item beside the development of mass partici- 
pation in sport, which needs the attention of reform. Years ago 
Andrew Carnegie advocated the abolition of all admission fees to 
college sports. Such a condition is impossible if sports are to be 
maintained in their present magnitude and complexity. It is 
possible, however, to abolish all admission fees to undergraduates, 
or to reduce them to a mere nominal sum, leaving the graduates 
and general public to pay the customary admissions. It is a 
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hardship upon a collegian of limited means to pay the full price 
of admission to all his Alma Mater’s games. Some institutions 
have partly solved the problem. Thus at West Point and An- 
napolis, cadets pay a nominal fee for membership in the Athletic 
Association, which gives admission to all games. In some of the 
civilian institutions each student in paying his college bill finds a 
nominal item for the support of the Athletic Association which, 


being paid, serves the same purpose. 


In the last three years there has developed a criticism of the 
sport to represent which it has been necessary to coin a new term, 
technical to football, “over emphasis”. By this is meant the 
excessive publicity given to the sport and to its leading players. 
It is argued by those opposed to “over emphasis” that such pub- 
licity distorts life and its values to an undergraduate. Fame un- 
deniably has turned many a young head, but the victims generally 
have recovered. It is the public that creates the publicity, 
and it is the player who by his extraordinary exploits gives the 
public cause. So it would seem that publicity, excessive and 
otherwise, is a natural concomitant and itself should not be un- 
duly magnified by the critics. 

In the final judgment football with its train of dependent sports 
will stand or fall upon its performance, or aid or contribution to the 
performance, of a proper function in education. This is the 
real test. As an educational problem, therefore, it will be solved 
and settled by educators who have a highly specialized knowl- 
edge and experience in collegiate sports by reason of their special 
positions on faculty committees charged with the supervision 
and regulation of sports. In the mean time, critics and reform- 
ers will continue to assail football at the close of each season. 
Their criticisms will entertain the sport-loving public as an after 
season diversion and will be read considerately by the numbers — 
of faculty committees on sports. 

Football, however, wisely reformed in its details as necessities 
advise, will go on and the large group of other games dependent 
upon it will continue to thrive and to serve the same useful 
functions in college, school, church, and all other organizations, 
as they have done since the boys of Sparta played football as a 


highly organized game 2,500 years ago. 
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THANATOPSIS, OLD AND NEW 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


It 1s a commonplace of American literary history that Thana- 
topsis was written by William Cullen Bryant while he was yet in 
his teens, and was first printed in Tot NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
It is less known that the poem lay in manuscript for six years 
before it was published, and that it was then in a form so different 
from that now familiar as to be scarcely recognizable. These and 
other facts concerning this famous composition come to mind at 
this one hundred and tenth anniversary of its first publication, 
and seem worthy of collation among the curiosities of literature. 

The first draft of the poem was written by Bryant at some time 
between May and November, 1811, before he was seventeen years 
old, and was published in Tare Nortu AMERICAN REvIEw, together 
with several others from his pen, in September, 1817. The purpose 
of comparison between that original version and its later form will 
be served by reproducing it, verbatim, et literatim, et punctatim, from 
the files of this magazine. Here it is: 


THANATOPSIS 


Not that from life, and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free; 
Not that this head, shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ah, when I touch time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend; 

It chills my very soul, to think 

Of that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flatt’ring verse may breathe, 
Of ease from pain, and rest from strife, 
There is a sacred dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 
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THANATOPSIS, OLD AND NEW 


This bitter cup at first was given 

When angry justice frown’d severe, 

And ’tis th’ eternal doom of heaven 

That man must view the grave with fear. 


Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding sun, shall see no more, 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in th’ embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills, 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods—the floods that move 

In majesty,—and the complaining brooks, 

That wind among the meads, and make them green, 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 

Of the great tomb of man.—The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 

Are glowing on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 

Of morning—and the Borean desert pierce— 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

That veil Oregan, where he hears no sound 

Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
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In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? Thousands more 
Will share thy destiny.—The tittering world 

Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 

Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favourite phantom.—Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee! 


Upon this, three obvious comments instantly arise. The first 
is, that the poem has four introductory quatrains, unknown to 
modern readers. Some have assumed that these were prefixed 
by error on the part of the editor, or of Dr. Bryant in sending his 
son’s manuscript to Tae Nort American Review. That is 
possible, though proof is not at hand, and convincing presump- 
tion is not evident. What is certain is that the stanzas were 
young Bryant’s work, conceived in a spirit harmonious with that 
of the body of the poem, and providing a logical introduction to 
what otherwise would have been a strangely abrupt and inconse- 
quent beginning. It was then, as it is now, no unheard-of thing 
to write a prelude in a different metre from that of the chief por- 
tion of the poem. 

The second observation is that even with these dubious intro- 
ductory stanzas, the poem came perilously near to deserving 
Coleridge’s whimsical criticism of his own masterpiece, as being 


incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail. 


For it lacks the first sixteen and the last sixteen lines, which Dr. 
Leonard has called “‘inconsistent”’, but which seem to me so con- 
sistent with the whole tenor of the poem that it is difficult to 
realize that they were written not at the same time with the rest 
of it but years afterward; unless, indeed, the fact that they are 
decidedly the best parts of the whole composition suggests their 
origin at a time when Bryant’s powers were more matured. Let 
us recall them; first, the contemplative introduction: 
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To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart;— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s téachings, while from all around,— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes 4 still voice:— 


In that you may find traces of the quatrains, refined and glori- 
fied; and you have alucid expression of the raison d’étre of the poem. 
Then observe the incomparable conclusion, equally convincing, 
carrying the argument to the supreme climax which it otherwise 
lacks, and attaining a height of both rhetorical and spiritual splen- 
dor seldom surpassed or indeed rivalled in the letters of the world: 


oeeee As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men— 
The youth in life’s fresh spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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The third observation is that a number of textual changes were 
made in the original portion of the poem, two of which are of curi- 
ous interest, while the remainder are for the marked improvement 
of the verses. One of the former two is the change from “the 
Borean desert pierce” to “the Barcan desert pierce”’, as it was in 
the first volume of his poems, in 1821; thence to “traverse Barca’s 
desert sands”’, in Cleveland’s famous Compendium of American 
Literature; and finally to “pierce the Barcan wilderness”’, in Bry- 
ant’s own last edition of his works and in Stedman’s American 
Anthology. 1 must say that the version of 1821 seems to me far 
preferable to either of the later ones. But the point of supreme 
interest is the change from “Borean” to “Barcan” desert—from 
the Arctic Zone to the Tropics. The reason for this I have never 
been able to ascertain, or satisfactorily to imagine. The other of 
the two changes is that from “‘ That veil Oregan, where he hears no 
sound” to “‘ Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound.” The 
poetical improvement is great. But the curious use of the form 
“‘Oregan” tends to confirm the supposition that the boy had been 
reading the Travels of the egregious Jonathan Carver, who em- 
ployed that spelling, and who insisted on calling by that name the 
river properly known as the Columbia. 

Let us note briefly the other changes. The passage— 


Tee the floods that move 
In majesty,—and the complaining brooks, 
That wind among the meads, and make them green, 


is to its vast improvement changed and amplified to— 


tones rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste. 


A few verses further on “glowing on the sad abodes of death” 
was happily changed to “shining . . .” Still further “what if 
thou shalt fall unnoticed” gives place to the much better “what if 
thou withdraw in silence . . .” So, too, “Thousands more will 
share thy destiny” becomes “All that breathe ...” Then 
finally—oh, Sacred Nine!—comes the supremely saving altera- 
tion. Bryant first wrote— 
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ores The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 
Plod on, and each one chases as before 
His favorite phantom. 


“The tittering world”! It would be unbelievable, were it not 
there, in black and white. For all the world it reminds me of the 
Tittery, too, with which, with malice prepense, I “ragged” our 
Latin professor when we tackled the First Eclogue. However, 


' Poe wrote “We cannot help agreeing that no living human be- 


ing,” and called it poetry; also he had “Psyche, uplifting her fin- 
ger,” —as if, I suppose, to say “Naughty! naughty!” And Long- 
fellow observed that “‘ Nothing in nature’s aspect intimated That 
a great man was dead.” And there are others. Yet we must re- 
joice with great thanksgiving that Bryant thought better of it, and 
gave us this instead: 


eee The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 


His favorite phantom. 


It must not escape notice, either, that the rhetorical person of 
the poem is changed, from first to third. In the original, it was 
Bryant himself who was addressing somebody. In the revised 
version, Bryant indeed speaks in the introduction, but after that 
he quotes the “‘still voice” of Nature. The pure Paganism of the 
first draft remains unchanged, save for a single phrase, which can- 
not have slipped in by inadvertence, but must have been intro- 
duced for the sake of its poetical value—philosophy sacrificed to 
art. “Sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust” is abso- 
lutely incongruous with all the rest of the poem; yet it is precisely 
one of the lines which the world most values. 

As to the inspiration of the poem, and the circumstances in 
which it was written, neither time nor patience would permit con- 
sideration of all that has been advanced; much of which is sheer, 
rubbish. The notion that Bryant had to sit upon some actual 
and particular rock, inspect the roots of some one oak tree, and 
watch some farmer plowing a field, in order to get inspiration for 
his verses, is to deny to a poet possession of that faculty of imagi- 
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nation which is essentially his foremost attribute. That he wrote 
it in a fit of despair because his father could not send him to Yale 
College is an unwarranted aspersion. That he was inspired by 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads is impossible, for he had not then 
seen them. But he was influenced by Kirke White’s Remains, 
from which he copied a phrase or two; and also by Porteus’s 
Death, which he seems greatly to have admired. And above all 
he was moved by one of the great masterpieces of English verse, 
The Grave of Robert Blair, of which the masculine vigor, the 
stately imagery and the solemn splendor are unmistakably re- 
flected in the revised version of Thanatopsis. 

By way of epilogue, it may be recalled that among the other 
poems of Bryant’s which were printed along with Thanatopsis in 
that number of Toe Norta American Review was an “imita- 
tion” of an Ode of Horace, I:9, To Thaliarchus, in which the 
stately Permitte Divis cetera is made to read: 


To Providence resign the rein, ; 

Nor vex with idle care thy brain, 

To know if thou shalt go to Maine, 
Ohio, or Kentucky! 


That half tempts me to suspect him of having been the author 
of the classic Senior Anthem, Cocachelunk: 


Some will go to Greece, or Hartford, 
Some to Norwich, or to Rome; 
Some to Greenland’s icy mountains, 
But the most will stay at home. 


At any rate it confirms me in my skepticism as to his being in 
the dumps because he had to quit Williams and go to Worthing- 
ton to study law, instead of becoming one of the multitudinous 
sons of Elihu Yale. 


| 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
EDITORIALLY REVIEWED 
STUNT MANSLAUGHTER 


Arter achievement, failure. After the most splendid per- 
formance in the history of aviation, an unexampled series of 
tragic disasters. It is not surprising. In our happy-go-lucky 
spirit, everyone thinks that he can do anything that anyone else 
has done, and do it better. If Lindbergh, why not I? But those 
who arrogantly argue thus too often fail to take into account the 
most impressive and most important feature—apart from his 
unique personality—of Lindbergh’s flight. It was not the ac- 
curacy and success with which it was achieved. No; that was a 
mere consequence, almost a matter of course. The great thing 
was, the long, thorough, painstaking preparation which he 
patiently and resolutely underwent; something unknown, we 
fear, to many of those who have tried to “break his record”. 
The very word—a most unfortunate and detestable selection— 
used to describe their flight is psychologically illuminating. To 
“hop off” suggests lack of preparation, and access of recklessness. 
Did Columbus “hop off” from the Bar of Saltes, or Captain 
Clark “hop off” with the Oregon on his way from Puget Sound to 
the Florida coast? In the presence of tragedy censoriousness 
must be shunned; yet it is difficult to escape the thought that 
many fliers who have come to grief sought not so much the 
scientific development of aviation as the mere doing of stunts, 
personal exploitation, and the winning of prizes. The craze will 
pass, of course. Indeed, it promptly received a salutary check 
through the sheer horror of repeated tragedies; and this has been 
confirmed by the action of two high authorities. Our Navy De- 
partment did well to ban unsanctioned oceanic flights by officers 
of the service, and King George’s outspoken disapproval was an 
effective damper upon foolhardiness in Great Britain. Whether 
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legal prohibition could be established, save in the case of the 
Government services, is doubtful. It was once said in grim jest 
that not even the threat of capital punishment could deter men 
from suicide. But restraint could doubtless be placed upon it by 
a revolt of that public sentiment which now bears no small 
measure of bloodguiltiness. It was very largely the public ac- 
claim and hero-worship and over-exploitation in the press, that 
inspired and encouraged this fatal recklessness. Without the 
“tumult and the shouting”, the limelight and the front-page 
headlines, not one in ten of these adventures would have been 
undertaken. It would be appropriate atonement for the errors 
of the past for it to be made known that hereafter “stunt” flights 
will be unnoticed, save for a minimum of space in the obituary 
column. That would pretty surely put an end to the epidemic of 
stunt manslaughter. 


EUROPE’S REHABILITATION 


There seems to be no longer room for doubting that Europe is 
for the most part regaining not only stability and solvency but 
also a gratifying measure of prosperity. Authentic reports to 
that effect come from all important countries; most of all, per- 
haps, from Germany. It is logical for that country to lead in the 
revival of industry and commerce, because it was the country 
which suffered least from the war and was thus least in need of 
restoration. None of its factories or mines were destroyed, none 
of its soil was desolated. Instead, it was much enriched with the 
spoils of other lands. All that was needed, then, for German 
prosperity was the return of peace and the resumption of com- 
mercial relations with the rest of the world. How fully the latter 
has been effected the vast quantities of German wares in our own 
markets abundantly testify. This renewal of German prosperity 
is recognized as a principal aid to like conditions throughout 
Europe; wherefore we have the interesting spectacle of the nation 
which plunged Europe into the war taking the lead in restoring 
the material blessings of peace. Nor can we, nor would we, re- 
frain from a not altogether selfish feeling of satisfaction at such 
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achievement of European rehabilitation without any special and 
extraordinary aid from America. A few years ago we were 
volubly assured, chiefly on this side of the ocean, that if we did 
not abrogate the Monroe Doctrine and subject ourselves to the 
League of Nations, there could be no hope of peace in Europe, and 
that if we did not cancel all debts due us, and make America the 
dumping ground for foreign goods, Europe was surely doomed to 
bankruptcy, Chaos and Old Night. Yet now we are equally 


-assured that the League of Nations is functioning very benefi- 


cently without us, and that the chief nations of Europe, relying 
upon their own resources and energy, are regaining substantial 
prosperity. That, we beg leave to say, is far better than for 
America to have implicated herself in their politics and to have 
coddled them as though they were incompetents or paupers. It 
is a noble thing to succor those who are in distress beyond the 
limits of self-aid; and America has never been backward in so 
doing. But it is not well to pauperize a nation which needs 
nothing more than “‘a fair field and no favor” to rid itself of its 
burdens. It would of course have been pleasant to reflect that 
we had rescued Europe from ruin, had that been necessary. But 
it was not necessary; and now it is pleasanter by far to congratu- 
late the countries of Europe upon being able to work out their own 
salvation upon a basis of self-respect and honor. 


AN ENGLISH AMERICANOPHILE 


St. Loe Strachey had many titles to high esteem, but perhaps 
none clearer than his unwavering friendship for America; which he 
was able to cherish and to manifest on some noteworthy oc- 
casions without incurring the reproach of slackness in his devotion 
to his own country. Had any American journalist and publicist 
of comparable rank displayed a similar friendliness toward Great 
Britain, he would have been lampooned as an Anglomaniac, and 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chicago would have de- 
manded his trial on charges of high treason. One of Mr. 
Strachey’s greatest services was performed at the time of the 
Venezuelan crisis, in 1895, when his nobly inspired leader in The 
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Spectator brought both the excited nations to their senses with the 
confident assurance that no matter what strain or friction there 
might be, there were enough millions of calm and sober men in 
each country to make war between Great Britain and America 
impossible. For a whole generation there were few men on either 
side of the ocean who did so much as he for Anglo-American moral 
solidarity, and thus for some of the best interests of the world. 


MEDDLING WITH THE LATCHSTRING 


We can scarcely believe that the League of Nations will ever 
commit itself to the principle of international control of im- 
migration, under which a country would be compelled, under 
alien dictation, to receive all the wastrels and whom not else that 
others saw fit to dump upon it. Yet the fact that such action is 
being urged by the International Labor Bureau must be regarded 
as significant. The proposal, made at the World Population 
Conference, is that there shall be created a Supreme Court of 
Migration, which shall be “above national sovereignty, ruling the 
distributions of populations and controlling and directing migra- 
tory movements”. It will be recalled that the possibility of such 
action by the League of Nations was one of the reasons for our 
demanding effective reservations to be made to the Covenant; 
and the present agitation of the matter suggests that our demand 
was not entirely fanciful in conception. No other country in the 
world ever let its latchstring hang outside the door so freely as the 
United States; but after all we must insist that it is our own 
latchstring and our own door. 


TURKEY UP TO DATE 


Commend to us Mustapha Kemal Pasha for an up-to-date 
statesman, who in Westernizing the Turkish Republic has gone 
his exemplars what is classically described as “a huckleberry and 
a half further”. A National Assembly, of course; and elected by 
universal suffrage, free and equal, also of course. But when the 
time came for the constitution of that body, this fall, Kemal 
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benevolently observed that “To complete Our gigantic task of 
recreating Turkey, We are not going to allow any differences of 
opinion among Our beloved countrymen.” And thereupon he 
personally nominated all the candidates for the Assembly, and 
after the polling announced that they had all been unanimously 
elected. How like a piffling piker seems even the biggest Ameri- 
can political boss by the side of the Angora President! Even II 
Duce himself will have to look to his laurels—or his fences. 


GALLIC COCK AND YANKEE EAGLE 

There is probably much ground for the complaint that the new 
French tariff bears injuriously upon some departments of Ameri- 
can trade. That it will be ruinous or even seriously detrimental 
is not to be anticipated; for there are plenty of other markets in 
the world beside those of France. Neither do we suppose that it 
was framed with the special purpose of being hostile to us, but 
rather with the customary aim of tariffs, to promote domestic 
interests. There is, however, some reason for expecting that it 
will presently be modified in a direction more favorable to 
American commerce; and it will be gratifying to have this done. 
But be that as it may, Americans must be “good sports”. We 
must remember that our protective tariffs have often borne 
hard upon French trade; as also that for the last seven years 
we have been totally excluding from our markets, save through 
the operations of bootleggers, one of France’s most important 
products. To adapt an old saying, “Sauce for the Gallic Cock is 
sauce for the American Eagle.” 


JUDGMENT MISJUDGED 
The influence of propaganda has been strikingly displayed in 
some of the European and especially the English comments upon 
the conclusion of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in most regrettable 
misapprehension of important facts. Thus The Spectator, of 
London,—to which we might well say, Et tu, Brute!l—said: 

It seemed as though the politics of the prisoners were as much a crime as 
the murder. They were required to explain why they ran away from war 
service, what their politics were, what they thought of the war, and so on. 
VOL. OCXXIV.—wo. 887 87 
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But in fact all such matters were brought into the trial not by 
the prosecution but by the counsel for the defense, and that 
against the advice and protest of the presiding judge. Even more 
unfair and untruthful were the comments of The New Statesman, 
which said: 

The trial resolved itself into a perfectly simple and straightforward appeal 
to racial and political prejudice. 


But in his charge to the jury, this is what the judge said: 


In the administration of our laws there is and should be no distinction 
between parties. I therefore beseech you not to allow the fact that the 
defendants are Italians to influence or prejudice you in the least degree. They 
are entitled to the same rights and consideration as if their ancestors came 
over in the Mayflower. 


We would not for a moment suggest that these journals, which 
rank among the best of their kind in the world, deliberately thus 
misrepresented the case, in a most injurious manner. We 
assume, rather, that they were so overwhelmed with reckless 


propaganda that they could not or at any rate did not perceive 
the truth. It is recorded that many years ago a considerable 
effect was temporarily produced simply by a mob’s incessant 
howling, for two hours at a stretch, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” 


THE LESSON OF A LEADER 


Apart from, and even above, all questions of its effect upon 
the future of Prohibition, the death of Wayne B. Wheeler is 
significant as a reminder of the strange susceptibility of American 
politics to what we may call one man power. We do not know 
that in all our history there has been a more striking example of 
this than that which his career presented. It was an impressive, 
from some points of view an ominous, disclosure of what could be 
accomplished by one man, equipped with ample pecuniary 
resources, with a positive genius for organization, propaganda 
and intrigue, and obsessed with a fanatical zeal and an inexorable 
resolution for a cause which he regarded as supreme above all 
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others. Neither any moral crusader nor any political boss ever 
approximated his achievement in “putting over” the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Whether his work was done so securely that it 
will permanently abide, remains to be seen. But there are not 
a few thoughtful citizens who will speculate upon the possibility 
of other individual leaders similarly attaining practically dicta- 
torial power. The fact is that with all our hereditary antipathy 
and at least affected contempt for personal and monarchical 
- rule, Demos is still at heart a hero worshipper. 


HOW TROUBLE STARTS 


At a rural dairy station in the Province of Quebec, water from 
the river, into which sewage drained, was used for washing milk 
cans. In consequence more than five thousand cases of typhoid 
fever presently occurred in the city of Montreal, of which nearly 
five hundred proved fatal. We do not know how many, if any, 
persons concerned lamented in the burden of Kipling’s poem, 
“Why has my God afflicted me?” But we suggest a certain 
heart-searching for responsibility in several specific and separate 
directions, to wit: The sanitary officials who failed to exercise 
effective supervision of the milk supply; the dairymen who with 
criminal or at least immoral carelessness used polluted water in 
connection with food and drink; and, not least of all, those, who- 
ever they were, who were responsible for the pollution of the river 
with toxic sewage. Strange, that while a stream of pure fresh 
water is one of the most precious material gifts of God to man, it 
is also the very thing whose value and utility man is most ready 
to destroy! 


NO PEACE IN ZION 


This year’s Zionist Congress at Basle—the fifteenth—was 
chiefly marked with a renewal of controversy over fundamental 
policy, amounting to actual schism of some of the American 
delegates; an incident more regrettable than surprising. There 
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are certain complications which make a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of Palestine seem almost too much to be expected. 
The World War was at one time joyously regarded as opening the 
way for a complete restoration of the Jewish Fatherland. Yet 
today Palestine is nothing more than one of the provinces of the 
British Empire; merely under a “mandate”, it is true, but—is 
a “mandate” an assured introduction to independent sovereignty? 
Doubtless British rule is benevolent and beneficient, but after all 
it is the rule of Britain and not of Israel. Still more perplexing 
is the ethnic feature of the case. Despite the considerable influx 
of Jews into Palestine from certain European countries since the 
World War, that race today constitutes not more than eleven 
per cent. of the population, or scarcely more than the Christian 
element, while more than seventy-eight per cent. are Mohamme- 
dans. Obviously, eleven per cent. cannot dominate seventy- 
eight per cent., nor could the suzerain power properly impose and 
sustain such an oligarchy. Nor does there appear to be any like- 
lihood of an immigration sufficient to create a Jewish majority of 
population. We have seen no indication of a numerous migra- 
tion from America to Palestine, or from any other country in 
which the Jews are not mistreated; though each of a number of 
American cities contains many more Jews than there are in the 
whole of Palestine. There are in that country today probably 
about 85,000 Jews; while in the United States there are between 
three and four millions, and in the whole world nearly sixteen 
millions. Of course it would be quite out of the question for all 
Jews to return to the Land of Israel, even if they were so inclined; 
for that country, scarcely as large as the State of Vermont, simply 
could not contain and support them. Such a “restoration” 
would be as impossible as, let us say, a similar return of the entire 
Irish race to Ireland. While therefore we must heartily sympa- 
thize with the racial yearning for rehabilitation of the Fatherland, 
it must be realized that Palestine can in the very nature of things 
never be the home of the entire Jewish race or even of the major 
part of it, and that it can never have an exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly Jewish population. These are the factors which 
make the Zionist problem so difficult as to seem to many all but 
hopeless. 
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TERPSICHORE ZULUENSIS 


Good news for the night clubs! No longer will they have to be 
content with the slow and stodgy Charleston, and the scarcely 
less frumpish Black Bottom. A dance with genuine pep in it is at 
last to be introduced, the name of which is not yet disclosed, but 
the origin of which is authentically stated to be one of the char- 
acteristic and culminating performances of a Zulu wedding feast, 


‘as observed in the Transvaal. Whether the native Zulu costume 


is to be de rigeur for its participants is not yet made known; but 
we are permitted to have our hopes. “On with the dance! Let 
joy be unconfined!” 


COLOMBO OR COLON? 


The sometimes acrimonious question, Who discovered Amer- 
ica? is again acutely raised, but ina new form. It has to do now 
not with the contending claims—which in fact never clashed at 
all—of Norseman and Latin, but with those of two branches of 
the latter race. Was the discoverer Colombo the Italian or Colon 
the Spaniard? It will scarcely do to bracket this inquiry with the 
old joke about the Iliad and Odyssey, that they were not written 
by Homer but by another man of the same name; for historians 
and archivists of high authority have adduced some most im- 
pressive data and framed some cogent arguments to show that the 
Admiral was not a Genoese, but a native of the old Suevi kingdom 
and later Spanish province of Galicia. We do not say that they 
have proved their case. But they have very formidably pre- 
sented it, and at least an equal array of specific data and argu- 
ment will be required to oppose it with success. The Italian 
theory has hitherto rested chiefly if not entirely upon the Ad- 
miral’s personal statement to Queen Isabella, that he was born 
in Genoa; which has been adopted and repeated implicitly by 
innumerable writers since. But now it is pointed out that there 
were several strong reasons why he should conceal his Spanish 
origin; notably, that Galicia had fought against the accession of 
Isabella and for her rival, Juana. It is known, too, that he spoke 
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Spanish and not Italian, that he seldom wrote Italian and then 
imperfectly, and that his Spanish writings were all strongly 
marked with Gallego idioms. It is an interesting controversy, 
the more so as it shows how strongly challenged a supposed fact 
may be after it has been all but universally accepted for centuries. 
We shall look with much curiosity for the results of the interna- 
tional competition which has just been held in essays and 
treatises on the Admiral’s Spanish nativity; and also for the 
response which Italy may make. With the Italian half of Mont 
Blanc renamed Monte Benito Mussolini, we can scarcely expect 
Il Duce to acquiesce calmly in the deprivation of Italy of one of 
her most illustrious heroes. 


SKY VOICES NOT ANGELIC 


Something very different is now promised, or threatened, from 
that occasion when suddenly the air was filled with the voices of 
angels, singing. We are told that plans are being perfected for 
broadcasting advertisements vocally from the sky. Airplanes, 
equipped with loud speaking radio devices, are to cruise about 
over city and country, stentorially proclaiming and commending 
the wares of enterprising tradesmen to a suffering public. At 
daybreak we are to be awakened with a eulogy of Corncob’s 
Cracked-Up Breakfast Food; during the day we shall hear hourly 
exploitations of the superlative excellence of Knitter’s Sanitary 
Underwear, of Scorcher’s Automobiles, of Gourmand’s Dyspepsia 
Capsules, and of Driveller’s Memoirs of a Moron; and we shall 
fall asleep under the soothing accents of a blurb about Doogood’s 
Insomnia Doodads. Of the entire possibility of the infernal 
scheme there is no question. It has been practically demon- 
strated. Nor has there been, in our pusillanimous and degenerate 
submission to the outrage of advertising hoardings, any indica- 
tion of resistance to even this additional atrocity. Yet we can- 
not help thinking that the familiar phrase, “The sky’s the limit,” 
will assume a fresh significance, and that a new “Blue Sky Law” 
will protect us from a horror that would make life no longer 
worth the living. 
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“THE DEVIL WAS SICK—” 


Mr. Braunstein Trotzky advises the Soviet Government to 
cultivate good relations with Great Britain and America, even at 
the expense of paying some of its debts. It is counsel as vain as 
it is apparently sound. We say “apparently”, because in fact 
it is wholly unsound. There is nothing in the world more im- 
moral than the saying that “Honesty is the best policy”’ when it 


_ means, as in this case, that one is to be honest merely because 


it is good policy to be so. There is no virtue in paying a debt, 
when it is done not for the sake of being honest but rather in order 
to cajole or trick the creditor into granting further accommoda- 
tion. The attempt is characteristic of Trotzky and his colleagues, 
but it will not work. Something far more than the cynical pay- 
ment of once repudiated debts is required of that ‘“‘negation of 
God erected into a system of government”. Meantime we ob- 
serve with gratification that the British Trades Union Congress 
by a vote of about four to one has determined to sever all rela- 
tions with the Russian labor unions and to have nothing more to 
do with the deviltriesof Moscow. The Soviet devil is undoubtedly 
pretty sick, but it will vainly try to pass itself off as a holy monk. 


CHAMPIONS YOUNG AND OLD 


Youth has its fling, in many a sport and game, winning cham- 
pionship after championship, and commanding the secular adora- 
tion of the world. There are Helen Wills, and Bobby Jones, and 
’Gene Tunney, and their compeers, in wide variety of achieve- 
ment. “All mankind love a lover,” and all ages love youth. 
Yet we should not forget the veterans, too. There is no adoles- 
cent Marathon runner who does not envy the record of Edward 
Payson Weston, who remained the world’s champion pedestrian 
after he had passed three score years and ten; and there are 
baseball players of high rank who would give much to approxi- 
mate even the present prowess of “Sir” Walter Johnson, who 
was a champion before they were born. Nor were the popular 
manifestations of consternation and regret at “Big Bill” Tilden’s 
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recent defeat lacking in significance of what is expected of 
veterans. Good old Johnnie Walker, of bibulous memory, is by 
no means the only one who in advanced senescence is “still 


going strong”’. 


TRYING TO CONVERT SLACKERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers does well thus 
early to start a “get out the vote” campaign for next year’s 
election; the need of such efforts being strongly indicated by the 
very moderation of its aim. We are told that it hopes to secure 
the casting of thirty-six million votes. That would be an enor- 
mous poll. Yet it would be only sixty per cent. of the legal 
electorate. True, that would be a great improvement upon 1924, 
when only a trifle over fifty per cent. voted, and over 1920 when, 
in the “great and solemn referendum” which the President in- 
voked upon one of the most important issues ever presented to the 
American electorate, fewer than forty-nine per cent. of the quali- 
fied voters went to the polls. Yet sixty per cent., in the country 
which vaunts itself upon having been the pioneer in universal 
suffrage, would still be a discreditably and ominously small 
figure, compared with the eighty-five and ninety per cent. habitu- 
ally cast, even at less important elections, in the other republics 
of the world. This, moreover, is in the face of immeasurable 
clamor for democratic rather than representative government. 
Some years ago there was a demand, which unfortunately pre- 
vailed, for the popular election of United States Senators. We 
were assured by its propagandists that the whole American 
electorate was almost sitting up o’nights in palpitating eagerness 
to go to the polls for that purpose. Yet despite such profuse if 
not profligate use of money in the campaigns as never was known 
before, it is seldom that more than one-third of the voters can be 
persuaded to cast ballots for Senators. We do not yet regard 
universal suffrage as a failure. But we do regard a suffrage that 
is universal in name but only fifty per cent. or less in fact, as a 
mockery and a menace to our civic wellbeing, the correction of 
which, by some effective means, is one of the foremost needs of the 
time. 
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THE CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHER 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Tue Deacon was in his old arm chair when I entered the sitting room. 
His spectacles were pushed back behind his forehead, and he was fingering a 
shiny bronze book-end with the bust of a bearded gentleman—presumably 
Dickens—in high relief upon it. 

“Not a birthday present?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Nope,” said the Deacon. “But I don’t blame you. It does look more 
like a birthday present than it looks like Dickens. However, it’ll hold the 
bedroom door open better ’n a carpet-covered brick.” 

“Hasn’t it a twin?” 

“You mean the other one—Walter Scott? He’s holding the pantry door 
shut.” 

The Deacon was still turning the heavy bit of bronze over and over. 
“There’s been quite a craze for fancy book-ends, I notice, lately. But it’s a 
wholesome fad. Buy a man a pair of nice ones and he has to get at least a 
couple of good books suitable to go between em. Lots of folks own book-ends, 
when what they really need is some book beginnings.” He bent down and 
rolled Dickens disrespectfully across the carpet, toward his place by the bed- 
room door. “I guess I’m too practical-minded to be really artistic,” he sighed, 
straightening up and reaching for his pipe. “‘Now I like those bronzes that 
show a little fellow with his feet planted firm, pushing against the books with 
hishands. But I'd hate to see several heavy volumes braced against Dickens’s 
beard. Same as I never used to admire that brass mantel ornament of a 
Venus de Milo with a clock in her stomach. It seemed to me almost anybody 
else might better hold a clock, or she might better hold it some other place.” 


It was a year since I had seen the Deacon, yet he looked no older. There 
was the same unruly iron-gray hair and fringe of whiskers, no whiter than be- 
fore; the same ruddy glow on his wrinkled cheek, and the same keen blue eyes 
and bird-like motion of the head. He never, in all the years I had known him, 
had expressed surprise at my sudden appearance from some distant point, or 
wasted speech in conventional greetings. Yet he obviously enjoyed talking. 
At each new visit he seemed merely to be resuming a chat that had been in- 
terrupted perhaps a year ago. 

“T was afraid when I saw that book-end that I had overlooked a birthday.” 

“Funnier than a birthday. Abigail shipped them to me from California 
on Fathers’ Day.” 

“Why funnier?” 
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“Well, isn’t it funny for you to be reminded to remember your father by 
some postcard manufacturer that’s a stranger to both of you? Sort of pushing, 
I call it.” 

“There can’t be too much sentiment in the world,” I said, argumentatively. 

The Deacon refilled his pipe. “Jabez Hicks is making a little money out 
of his turning mill,” he said irrelevantly. ‘“‘He’s put electric lights into the 
old farm house, and a radio and a player piano. He might have made a lot 
more with boarders in his improved house, but visitors don’t want to come since 
the mill spoiled the scenery and ruined the quiet with the noise of the saws. 
But it’s a stock company, and several of the neighbors have got radios and a 
share of the electric current. I figure they aren’t really making any more 
money than they used to, howsoever; they sit up so late nights with their 
lights and their radios that they don’t get up early enough next morning to 
farm properly.” 

“T resent that mill,” said I. “I saw it when I drove by this morning. I 
used to fish in that stream and swim in the old hole there at the foot of Hicks’s 
pasture lot. As pretty a spot as I’ve ever seen anywhere. Now the woods are 
nearly gone and the whole pasture lot is a dumping ground for sawdust and 
odds and ends of mill stuff. What did they doitfor? It isn’t much of a mill.” 

“*If you’re a modern, up-and-coming, hustling business man, the story ought 
to inspire you,” said the Deacon, regarding me mildly under his spectacles. 
“About ten years ago young Smith first happened along, selling notions from 
a wagon. He was a bright young fellow with a few ideas and no money. He 
saw the power going to waste in the stream, and all the standing timber, with 
some cut and seasoned, but no transportation. He figured that they ought to 
turn out a product easy to haul. He was strong on fancy little notions; so 
with Hicks’s land and trees, and the neighbors’ money, and God’s power, and 
his own gall, he’s turned the most of those pretty woods into picture-puzzles 
and wooden handles for things.” 

The Deacon ruminated a while. 


“I went down there once and asked old Jabez Hicks whether they couldn’t - 


keep some of the beauty; a prettier mill, for instance, and some care for the 
looks of the stream banks. But that wasn’t any part of young Smith’s idea. 
He figured that when the timber was gone they could all afford to move away, 
and junk the mill and machinery—all that wasn’t easily portable. I met 
young Smith then. Brisk and efficient, with a great line of talk. The jig- 
saw puzzle craze was just starting and he could get a contract for cheap little 
ones by the thousand gross from a chain-store concern. He told me it was a 
terrible shame to let that power go to waste, when it might be making a hun- 
dred thousand people more amused and happy with jig-saw puzzles. He 
smiled when I spoke of the old picnic ground, and said that that was just for the 
few and that he lived for the many. God’s power had to be used, he said. 
I tried to get in something about God’s beauty, but there wasn’t any more use 
talking against him than swimming up-stream.” 
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The Deacon ruminated some more, and I waited. 

“The puzzle craze died out, but he had most of his timber down and season- 
ing, and he began to get orders for wooden handles for I don’t know what-all. 
Just as benevolent as ever. Said it was a great thing, using God’s power 
to make it easier for people to hold things. In another year,” the Deacon 
tapped his pipe sharply to empty it, “the timber’ll all be gone; all those old 
puzzles “ll be lost or else cluttering up drawers with pieces missing out of 
them; and the beauty’ll all be gone out of Hicks’s end of the valley—till God 
has time to undo the work of Smith.” 

“You don’t like Smith,” I ventured. 

“I don’t like his damn talk,” said the Deacon, with unusual vigor. “All 
he wants is as big a hunk of God’s power as he can harness up to work for 
himself, and he isn’t honest enough to say so.” 

The old gentleman was looking the least bit ashamed of his heat, and I 
started to tell of my own travels; but he interrupted me after a moment. 
“Fathers’ Day,” he mused. ‘Maybe some sentimental women’s magazine 
started it, but I bet a young fellow named Smith grabbed the idea and made it 
his own, and pushed it along. Family affection is a sort of power, ain’t it? 
Lots of it, all over the country, running deep and strong. Shame not to harness 
it up to something and make some money for Smith. So he probably built 
a postcard mill, and muddied the stream; and a necktie factory, with the words 
‘For Father Dear’ embroidered on every tie; and now I bet he goes around 
throwing out a benevolent chest and saying that he lives to help young people 
love their parents. 

“TI certainly miss Abigail,” said the Deacon, “but if that Dickens there had 
‘For Father Dear’ stamped on his beard, I’d drive her out into the storm—if 
she’d on'y come home and give me a chance,” he added plaintively. 


We puffed a while in silence. I looked about contentedly at the old familiar 
haircloth chairs with their antimacassars, the framed sampler, and the engrav- 
ing of President Johnson’s Impeachment above the Deacon’s chair. He 
drew the morning paper from the littered table at his elbow, and glanced at 
it casually. 

“Lindbergh all gone off the front page,” he said. “Glad of it! Nice clean 
young fellow. When he did his stunt so simply, and was so unaffected, there 
was a powerful deep stream of pride and affection flowed right clear across the 
country. And at once a whole lot of brisk, benevolent go-getters began to 
sluice the stream and send it through run-ways, and make it turn a lot of their 
own private machinery. It wouldn’t be young Lindbergh’s fault if they got 
the stream so dirtied up we’d want it to hurry and run dry. I’ve seen that 
happen in Dewey’s and Hobson’s day, and even before that. But it’s more 
likely to happen nowadays, with cheap newspaper writers to help build the 
sluice-ways. 
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“Self-interest isn’t such a bad thing. I hope I’ve got a practical amount of 
it myself, and I can respect it in another man. It’s when he pretends it’s 
benevolence, or patriotism, or hero worship, that he makes me mad. Hypoc- 
risy, to my way of thinking, is one of the two cardinal sins.” 

“What’s the other, Deacon?” 

“You wouldn’t want me tried for unorthodoxy, would you, right here in 
Pelham? And besides, I don’t want to corrupt your morals. Ma might be 
listening.” The Deacon’s gaze continued to rove the newspaper page. “Yes, 
hypocrisy, besides being a deadly sin, is one of the commonest. Every day 
there’s news about folks who climb onto other people’s bandwagons and stay on 
’em only so long as they seem to be leading a procession; then they jump down 
and slip quietly away looking for another parade. 

“‘Now here,” said the Deacon suddenly, after another pause, “‘here’s the old 
Ford Peace Ship coming into the news again. I'd almost forgotten it. There 
must have been some really sincere folks on that boat,—sincere about peace, 
I mean,—and some that quite sincerely wanted a free ride. But I guess there 
were quite a few who got on because they hoped it was leading an important 
procession. Same with that tragic Sacco and Vanzetti case. You could re- 
spect any man who felt so deeply about it one way or the other that he had to 
go and do something. But there were such a lot who wanted to ride some- 
where at the head of a procession, or who wanted to harness the current and 
make it work for themselves. They got me so het up I couldn’t think straight.” 
The Deacon smiled at me shamefacedly and wiped his spectacles. 

“That’s off the news page now,” I said. 

“Election time! So many bandwagons now, going every-which-way, the 
professional paraders get confused.” Suddenly the Deacon dropped his paper 
on the floor. “I’m thinking of offering to write the President’s Thanksgiving 
proclamation for him one of these days,” he said, eyeing me solemnly. 
“*Twon’t be a long one. I'll ask the nation to praise the Lord that Thanks- 
giving Day comes so soon after election.” 

“‘Hasn’t a President got to say more than that?” 

“Not if he’s the present incumbent. Besides, it don’t need explanations. 
So many megaphone men have been busy deploring, from bandwagons, right 
up to the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, that it’s a good 
scheme for the nation to settle back on its hunkers and try to remember some- 
thing to be thankful for.” 

There was another pause; “Don’t it strike you as more than a mere coinci- 
dence that every year, right after the politicians have stopped orating, we 
should declare a day of thanksgiving?” The Deacon rose blithely from his 
armchair. ‘“‘Come, we’ll find Ma; I figure she’s been making some pies out of 
contented cranberries.” 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN EACH 
NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR MORE AGO.— 


The Editors.] 


Genera Lewis Cass, Senator and Secretary of State, in Tue 
Norta AMERICAN Review of April, 1827, gave this racy account 
of the Red Man’s distaste for Prohibition: 


At the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, the Commissioners ordered, that no spirits 
should be issued to the Indians, and informed them, in their own manner, 
that the bungs were driven into the barrels. A deputation of the chiefs was 
sent to remonstrate against this precautionary measure, and at its head was 
Topnibe, the principal chief of the Potawattomie tribe, a man upwards of eighty 
years of age. Every argument was used to convince them that the measure 
was indispensable; that they were exposed to daily murders, and that while in a 
state of intoxication, they were unable to attend to the business for which they 
were convened. All this was useless, and the discussion was only terminated 
by the peremptory refusal of the Commissioners to accede to their request. 
“Father,” said the hoary headed chief, when he was urged to remain sober, 
and make a good bargain for his people, “Father, we care not for the money, 
nor the land, nor the goods. We want the whiskey. Give us the whiskey!” 


Current complaints of “tinkering” with the laws, of “jokers”’, 
and of needless law-making, are no new thing, if we may judge from 
what Witt1amM Howarp GARDINER, jurist and critic, wrote about 
the laws of New York in Tue Nortu American Review of 


January, 1827: 


It is notorious that a great proportion of the changes made in our public 
laws, even those of the most important and extensive operation, are made for 
particular cases, and are sometimes very ill adapted for any other. . . . Im- 
portant changes of general laws, to subserve a particular, though perhaps 
honest, end, are sometimes artfully thrust in by their friends among the mat- 
ters of little moment, to be hurried through, at the end of a session, without 
debate, and consequently often without due intelligence of their necessary 
operation; and in other cases, where the principles of a law have been fairly 
discussed and are well understood, the acts themselves are yet so inartificially 
and inaccurately penned as to beget great doubt and uncertainty of their true 
intent; giving rise to perpetual litigation and innumerable emendatory acts. 
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The legislators themselves are often as much surprised as the courts, to find 
what has become law; and the chief business of each succeeding legislature is 
to patch up or repeal what was ill done by its immediate predecessor. ... If 
our statements are not greatly overcharged, it can readily be imagined what a 
mass of useless rubbish a few years of such legislation must accumulate in the 
Statute Book; how many acts are to be consulted, and how many doubts of 
construction resolved, before the most experienced lawyer can instruct his 
client in what ought to be so plain a matter as the operation of the written 
law; and how necessary some system of revision and consolidation must from 
time to time become. 


In the present triumph of self-rule for Ireland, is the name of 

THEOBALD WoLFE TonE forgotten? It should not be, in view of the 

estimate of him made in a review of his life by his wife’s father, the 

Sampson, in Toe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW of 
il, 1827: 


When we took up these volumes we intended no more than to exercise an 
impartial judgment within the sphere of our literary duties; we did not, nor do 
we yet, enter the field as champions of Ireland against England; we rather hope 
that some propitious change may remove the causes of such a disastrous strife, 
wherein men, formed to shine as an ornament and honor to their country, 
perish on the scaffold. But without engaging in that quarrel we must say, 
that had we been the most devoted partisans of England’s power and empire, 
still by the reading of this narrative, our hearts would have been subdued into 
respect and admiration for the man who in so extraordinary a degree united 
the highest and most attractive qualities of the head and heart. It is rare to 
find such endowments in one individual; quick and brilliant conceptions, a 
judgment solid and exact, powers of argument clear and convincing, great 
firmness of purpose, with a temper gentle and winning, and a cheerful and 
pleasing vein of native wit, that in the darkest hours of danger and dismay 
lighted and cheered his way, and in the very heat of battle played like a lam- 
bent flame around his crest. Add to this a heart framed for friendship and 
love, and it must be owned, that, perish where he might, when or for what he 
might, when Tone fell, there fell a noble being. 


A proverbial “‘ September gale”’ of 1815 was so violent as to merit 
notice in THe NortH AMERICAN Review in November of that 
year; the Editor, WuLL1aM Tupor, JR., writing concerning some of 
ats phenomena: 


The air was hot and suffocating at intervals during the time that the wind 
came from the south and south-east, the atmosphere was filled with the salt 
water which was taken up and dispersed into mist by the force of the wind. 
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This salt mist was left upon objects at a distance of forty miles from the sea, so 
as to be perceptible to the taste. Large numbers of gulls and sea birds were 
also carried to the same distance. And it was said, in one place, that an im- 
mense flock of white headed Eagles and Hen Hawks, amounting to thousands, 
passed over towards the westward, the day preceding the hurricane. At New 
London the brooks and springs were turned brackish for a day or two, and 
some of the wells dry during the gale. The leaves of the trees faded perhaps 
from the joint effects of the friction, and the salt mist, and had the same ap- 
pearance as if scorched by the fire. Some of the earlier kinds, such as the 
willows, lilacks, &c., have since put out a new set of leaves. The violence of 
the wind may be appreciated from its having entirely dismasted vessels as 
they lay at anchor, with their sails furled, and from its havock among the 
trees. Upwards of twenty elms, in Boston alone, some of which were three 
feet in diameter at five feet from their roots, were torn entirely out of the 
ground. . . . The season has in other respects been remarkable. The month 
of July was hotter and drier than it had been known to be for twenty-five 
years; and the months of August and September, an almost constant succes- 
sion of cloudy and wet weather, accompanied with east and north-east winds; 
while at a short distance from the coast and over the whole Atlantick, the 
winds bave been almost without interruption westerly. 


Sunday “Blue Laws” were a much-felt subject to WiL1AM 
Tupor, Jr., the Founder of Tat NortH AMERICAN Review, who 
“ oe number of this periodical, in May, 1815, had this to say 


The best mode of passing the Sunday is, perhaps, still a desideratum, and 
must be different in different countries, modified by the character of the 
inhabitants. We confess we shudder at the recollection of the manner in 
which we were obliged to pass the Sabbath in our early youth. Placed in a 
town remarkable for its bigotry; when in a long summer’s day, beside family 
prayers, we had gone through two services, the second of which terminated 
between three and four o’clock, we returned home, and under the watchful 
control of some sour, narrow-minded farmer, immured in a suffocating room, 
we were obliged to hear another endless sermon read, while we longed to bound 
over the fields, envying every bird that flew, but so long as the sun cheered the 
earth were retained in confinement; a system well calculated as a preparatory 
course for a Carthusian friar, but destructive of some of the best and most 
innocent feelings of boys intended for the world, and admirably contrived to 
disgust them with all religion . . . To men of reflecting habits and mature 
minds, seclusion and meditation through the day may be most congenial; but 
would the same course be useful to children, to servants, to the vast majority 
of society, who, chained through the week, look forward to one day in it for 
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religious duties and for repose and enjoyment? In striving to make these act 
like men of grave and serious habits, de we not overshoot the mark and, in 
attempting too much, produce a reaction both mischievous and permanent? 


That “they order this matter better in France” could not, however, 
be truly said at that time; for Mr. Tupor quoted as follows from 
“Three Weeks in Paris”, then just published, by THropore 
Lyman, the eminent philanthropist and author: 


The king has made an ordinance, by which the gay old fellows of sixty and 
seventy feel themselves particularly affected. “We, etc., decree, that all 
shops, cafés, restaurateurs, and places of amusement, be shut on Sundays;” 
etc.; and it also makes it unlawful to work on Saints’ Days as well as on the 
Sundays. One can hardly conceive it possible for any king in Europe to issue 
a more tyrannical mandate; by a single blow to deprive his subjects of their 
most precious rights, the only rights that they think of any value ... The 
French people esteem Sunday sacred, not to their religion but to their pleasures. 


Remembered today chiefly as the inventor of the electric telegraph, 
SAMUEL Fintey Breese Morse was first introduced to public 
notice in Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review of September, 1815, as a 
promising young painter and sculptor: 


A painting by Mr. Morse, a young artist who went from this country to 
England two or three years since, is now exposed to the public at Mr. Green- 
wood’s room in Tremont Street. This picture is calculated to raise the highest 
hopes of the future celebrity of this young painter. The subject is a dying 
Hercules . . . It was a bold attempt in a young man to represent this situa- 
tion, and if it had failed it would have hardly been discouraging; but to succeed 
as he has done in the present instance justly affords the strongest expectations 
of his future success . . . It is an effort from which an artist will augur much, 
but is too nearly an academical study to gratify general spectators . . . We 
hope by the time Mr. Morse may have completed his studies that the dormant 
power of patronage in the country will be awakened, and that we shall be able 
to keep at least one of our artists from the necessity of seeking foreign patron- 
age. With the talent Mr. Morse has discovered for sculpture, we hope he will 
pursue sculpture as well as painting. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


THE PROPHETS TO 


N a conservative New York club recently 

a prominent banker of the elder school 
met a life-long friend of equal age and prom- 
inence. Both were of a standing which ac- 
customed them to answer rather than ask 
the conventional question, “How’s busi- 
ness?” and the banker’s first remark was, 
“Has the United States gone crazy, John? 
You and I have never seen anything like 
this.” 

The speaker referred, of course, to the ex- 
traordinary phenomena that are now dis- 
cernible in the financial world—phenomena 
which to most people apparently signify an 
abundant and welcome prosperity, but 
which to not a few experienced and temper- 
amentally conservative watchers indicate 
danger ahead. 

The paradox that “good times” are not 
always good has been demonstrated many 
times in our history, after the business col- 
lapse has revealed the flaw in the structure; 
yet on each fresh reappearance it is as diffi- 
cult to accept as ever. Now, as on similar 
occasions in the past, the prophets who are 
listened to are the apologists for the present 
era, those who demonstrate, with a twenti- 
eth-century technique in the art of persua- 
sion, that the United States has indeed re- 
ceived a new business dispensation and that 
“this time it will be different”. In the 
tempo of the day any dissent from this view 
seems as anachronistic as stereoscopes in the 
front parlor or as “East Lynne” would be 
on Broadway. 

But some of the older business statesmen, 
actuated perhaps by noblesse oblige, from 
time to time seek to restore the balance by 
pointing out a few obvious things, despite 
the chilly if polite reception given their 
statements. 

A prominent Chicago banker says that 
while business is good and undoubtedly 


WHOM WE LISTEN 


will continue so, “the antics of the stock 
market have put us in a dangerous mood. 
We are being encouraged too much. Many 
stocks are selling far too high merely because 
there is a plethora of cheap money”. And 
he adds that the Federal Reserve Banks, by 
reducing their rediscount rates from 4 to 314 
per cent, have put “an actual premium on 
inflationary expansion”’. 

The truth of these statements can be con- 
firmed by a glance at stock quotations, 
which shows that some speculative favorites 
are selling for twenty times or more their in- 
dicated earnings. The dividen yield on 
the market leader, United States Steel Cor- 
poration common, at the high price touched 
in early September was only 4.37 per cent, 
and the probable margin of annual earnings 
over dividends—about $13 a share com- 
pared with $7—affords no reason for believ- 
ing that even this standard investment 
stock should sell on the same yield basis as 
first-class bonds. To look at the facts in an- 
other way: the sudden perpendicular ad- 
vances which occur almost overnight in 
many stocks already high priced, cannot be 
explained by any fundamental improve- 
ment in the company’s business, or by any 
of the ordinary investment tests; they are 
obviously manifestation of a speculative 
fever. 

These characteristics of the market are so 
apparent that recognition of them in the 
formulation of an investment program is de- 
manded. 

The first principle of investment under 
such circumstances is to place a larger pro- 
portion of funds in liquid form—in govern- 
ment securities or other high grade and 
readily marketable bonds or preferred stocks; 
and to make new purchases of other stocks 
only after an unusually rigid application of 
investment tests, giving more weight to the 
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position of the company than to the outlook 
for the industry to which it belongs. It may 
be argued by dissenters, of course, that this 
is exactly what conservative men have been 
doing for a long time, and that they have 
been -wrong; however, there is a vast differ- 
ence between being wrong in principle and 
merely premature in action, and we may 
eventually discover that the latter is the 
worst error of which the conservatives have 
been guilty. 

The price of most stocks as well as bonds 
is now controlled completely by the price of 
money. All other factors are subordinate 
except in a few cases where the outlook for 
earnings is obviously dubious: For example, 
the shares of some of the oil companies 
which have been compelled to increase their 
indebtedness in order to carry their big in- 
ventories, and which in addition face the 
necessity of writing off losses on these inven- 
tories when they cast up their accounts for 
the year. 

These exceptions are fewer in number 
than at any other time during the prolonged 
rise of stocks; buying has lately gone into 
shares of companies which had been com- 
paratively neglected,—some of the leather 
and copper producers, for instance. On the 
whole the stock market during the latter 
stages of the advance has become distinctly 
less selective, and more and more a 
product of cheap money rather than of 
good business. This, practically, is infla- 
tion, confined though it is to securities, and 
no bickering over the term can disguise the 
fact. 

But who, or what, will deflate—or, more 
properly, restrain inflation—before it goes 
further? Not the Federal Reserve Board, 
apparently. The Board has committed it- 
self to a policy of “running wide open” even 
to the extent of compelling the Chicago Re- 
serve Board to reduce its rediscount rate 
from 4 to 31% per cent against the wishes of 
its directors. The reasons for the Reserve 


Board’s rate cutting movement are set forth 
by its Bulletin as follows: 

1. Gold imports this year have kept up 
member banks’ reserves and made it un- 
necessary for them to obtain additional Re- 
serve Bank credit. 

' 2. The public has grown more economical 


in the use of currency, note circulation being 
smaller than last year. 

3. Demand for commercial credit has no} 
expanded, due to lessened trade activity. 

4. Lower rates in the United States hav 
been an influence causing funds to be trans 
ferred to foreign money centers, wher 
higher rates prevail, with the consequence 
that sterling and other exchanges have ad- 
vanced. This rise in the exchanges is facili- 
tating the autumn purchases of American 
agricultural products by foreign countries, 
and will be an influence against further im- 
ports of gold. 

5. The lower level of interest rates in this 
country at the season when crops are mov- 
ing is a favorable factor in the business sit- 
uation. 

This is the Board’s own statement of its 
reasons for reducing rates. The last two 
points in particular are highly significant for 
the future. The Board thereby commits it- 
self to co-operation with the central banks 
of Europe, and as the trend of rates there is 
downward, the probability of an advance 
here is correspondingly limited. And if the 
Board is acting the god out of the machine 
this year to bring low rates for crop moving, 
may we not expect the same procedure in 
other years? 

In other words, we need not look to the 
Board immediately for a check to inflation, 
and if rates are eventually advanced to keep 
the situation in hand, we may reasonably ex- 
pect the action to take place later in the win- 
ter and that another cut will be made when 
the time comes for the farmer to benefit 
again. 

It is not surprising that observers are 
coupling the fact that 1928 is an election 
year with this view of the Board’s prospec- 
tive policies, and that many opponents of 
those policies have resigned themselves to 
the expectation that easy money will follow 
its usual course, cause security prices to 
“peak” at artificially high levels, and be fol- 
lowed by severe reactions when the Board, 
with a rate advance, locks the door after the 
horse is stolen. 

The prediction involved in this view of the 
situation is a double one, and the element of 
time is important. The general indication, 
however, is that the immediate future is un- 
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safe and that the most fortunate investors 


Twill be those whose funds are in the most 


liquid and higher grade securities; but that, 


‘concurrently, the distant future may bring 


even cheaper money, and in the long run, 
after corrective reactions have occurred and 


} business has had an opportunity to catch up, 


still higher prices for strictly investment se- 


.f curities may be witnessed. 


The respective theories of bond and stock 
investment are doubly worth reviewing at 
this time. The bond, representing a loan 
from the buyer to the issuing corporation, 
stands for safety and certain fixed return. 
The stock, representing partnership in the 
business, stands for opportunity to profit by 
long-term appreciation, received sooner or 
later by extra cash or scrip dividends. 
When stock prices so far outrun earnings as 
to discount the possibilities of extra dis- 
bursements for a long time ahead, stocks 
offer nothing to buyers, and the bond is the 
better purchase even at a lower yield. This 
seems to be the situation this fall and it will 
only be changed by a break or a long period 
of quiescence in stocks. 


What is Ahead for Rails? 


W. B. Storey, President of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, believes:that the earn- 
ings of the railroads in 1926 will not be 
equalled again for several years to come. 
The facts support his opinion. The busi- 
ness volume of 1926 in all probability will be 
equalled or surpassed during some year 
among the next three or four, but there are 
good reasons for believing that the railroads 
will be unable, even in such a year, to save as 
much for their net. Rate adjustments are 
constantly being made, the majority of them 
downward. Substantial wage increases 
have been put into effect this year, starting 
in the east and growing like a snowball as 
they roll through the rest of the country. 
Hope for lower taxes is not bright; whatever 
savings may be made through lower Federal 
rates will be offset by higher state and local 
impositions. Further savings that can be 
achieved through more efficient operation 
are limited by the law of diminishing 
returns. 

Nevertheless many competent observers 


expect higher prices for railway stocks. In 
the case of the standard investment rails 
such as Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral this optimism is based on a belief that 
they are undervalued in comparison with in- 
dustrials of equivalent quality, and that the 
pressure of investment funds for an outlet 
will exert particular strength upon them. 
As that argument involves general market 
and monetary relationships rather than 
the position of the rails specifically, it 
may be left for the course of money rates to 
decide. 

But in at least two respects the price of 
rails may have discounted more than the fu- 
ture will actually bring to them. One is ap- 
preciation of value through mergers; the 
other is gains in earnings to be derived from 
higher valuations which the Supreme Court 
is expected to allow in its forthcoming 
decision. 

Merger rumors have long been sparks in 
tinder in the rail markets. The fact is, how- 
ever, that not a single merger of importance 
has been authorized by the I. C. C. since the 
Transportation Act of 1920 laid the ground 
for consolidations. Much competent opin- 
ion holds that none will be authorized until 
Congress has had an opportunity to express 
itself upon the problem again. The Trans- 
portation Act laid upon the I. C. C. the duty 
of drawing up a merger plan. With Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s assistance the Commission 
performed that duty, but its program has 
never achieved more than academic stand- 
ing. 

The mergers now being considered orig- 
inated with the roads, and they conflict 
flatly with the Ripley plan. Unless Con- 
gress relieves the Commission of its obliga- 
tion under the Transportation Act it will 
have good grounds for refusing approval to 
any merger, and would best maintain legal- 
ity by doing so; this alone—disregarding the 
important correlative questions such as the 
disposition of the short lines—should 
dampen hope for further security apprecia- 
tion through consolidations. Furthermore, 
the sum of one and one can never be more 
than two, even though the stock market has 
been claiming that the result of this addition 
is two and a half. 

The controversy over valuations has gone 
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on since 1913 and earlier, and it is at last ap- 
proaching settlement; probably the Supreme 
Court, which has a test case before it, will 
hand down a decision this winter clarifying 
the principles. Railroad, stock market, and 
much dispassionate legal opinion holds that 
the roads will win, that a principle of valua- 
tion will be enunciated which will auto- 
matically mark up the figures established by 
the I. C. C. Upon these figures, the law 
contemplates that rates shall be ordained 
which are designed to give the roads as a 
whole a return of 534 per cent. 

But it is not impossible that if the roads 
win their case, and the higher valuations are 
duly set upon the books, it will prove an 
empty victory. 

The old principle that rates must be what 
the traffic will bear has never been set 
aside in practice by the theory of a fixed 
return which is embodied in the law. 
The truth of this is attested by the fact that 
the roads themselves frequently take the in- 
itiative in rate reductions, and that only in 
1926, six years after the passage of the law, 
did they earn the contemplated return upon 
the I. C. C.’s figures of valuation. And 
finally, if the Supreme Court decision is 
unfavorable to the I. C. C., a demand for 
revision of the law to reduce the theoreti- 
cal return, or effect lower rates by other 
Congressional means, will flare up with 
tremendous vigor and perhaps practical re- 
sults. 

It will undoubtedly shock many bulls on 
railway stocks if they discover that this long- 
and hard-fought question, which has been 
considered of such immediate and practical 
application to security values, is really of 
only academic interest so far as share prices 
are concerned. But it is entirely possible 
that such a shock may be forthcoming. 


The Business Outlook 


The volume of business continues to run 
behind last year and industrial profits, while 
irregular, are generally less. As 1927 draws 
to a close it becomes apparent that its totals 
will fall below those of 1926 in such impor- 
tant business indices as railway car loadings, 
automobile and iron and steel production, 
and building construction. The summer 
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was far from exhilarating. The autumn is 
rather better. Crop revenues promise to 
give the farmer more to spend than last year, 
particularly in the winter wheat states and|j™ 
in the Northwest. 

A slight improvement in iron and steel 
business got under way as summer closed 
and the decline in freight loadings as 
compared with 1926 narrowed to small pro- 
portions. The least satisfactory reports of 
all the major industries come from the 
automobile factories; some of them are 
making extraordinary sales and production 
records, but the totals for the industry as a 
whole suffer from the idleness of Ford. His 
re-entry into the market at the end of the 
year will raise the total of sales, but what 
effect it will have on the profits of some of 
the other companies can only be surmised. 
At any rate automobile market conditions, 
both present and prospective, illustrate the 
wisdom of selecting securities upon analysis 
of the position of the company rather than 
the state of the industry. 

The cotton textile industry has higher raw 
material to contend with, and cannot be ex- 
pected to break consumption records again 
as it did last season. The fluctuations of 
the raw cotton market have been sensational. 
Early in September the price advanced to a 
level which later developments proved was 
unjustifiably high. The rise was accom- 
panied by extremely active speculative buy- 
ing, stimulated by bad reports from the 
crop. In its disregard of the fact that the 
carryover from the last crop is ample to fill 
out any deficit in the present yield the ad- 
vance resembled the action of many stocks. 
In large part it stems back to the same root 
of easy money. 

The recent price history of wheat and corn 
has been somewhat similar: a sharp rise fol- 
lowed by a return to commercially sounder 
levels. The character of these advances 
has caused much conjecture whether infla- 
tion is extending to the commodity markets, 
—whether it is spilling over the banks of the 
security channels to which it has been con- 
fined. For the past three years the commod- 
ities have been under the restraint of abun- 
dant supplies and cautious buying, of the 
kind still known as “hand to mouth” de- 
spite the inadequacy and inaccuracy of that 
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term. Has the time come when the credit 
overflow will put that caution to rout, and 
when the wise man will throw off some of his 
restraint and buy more confidently in the be- 
lief that the long decline in prices is at an 
end? 

Many months ago a prominent economist 
attracted attention by his prediction that 
commodity prices were approaching bottom, 
which he believed would be reached shortly 
after deflation in France and Italy was com- 
pleted and the world virtually restored to a 
gold basis. Within the past few weeks one 
of the leading forecasting services has ex- 
pressed its belief that the turning point was 
reached about the middle of the summer, and 
recommended that the policy of hand to 
mouth buying be relaxed in favor of “dis- 
criminative accumulation of materials.” 
The course of the index numbers supports 
this theory. Without exception they have 
advanced steadily since July 1, and while the 
September declines in grain and cotton prices 
are possibly contrary evidence they are 
more probably incidents in a general trend. 
If we are to have less restraint on buying, 
and rising prices, the stimulus to business in 
the closing months of the year will be no less 
certain for the fact that accumulation today 
is a subtraction from tomorrow’s volume; 
and we may be reasonably sure that the 
morrow will be ignored in the exhilaration of 
the day. 

But despite such advice it is extremely 
doubtful that the restraints bred since 1919 
and 1920 will be lightly thrown off. They 
have been highly useful in keeping business 
on such an even keel during the past three 
years, and it is inconceivable that men 
who are in a position to avoid such risks 
will suddenly begin to splurge on invento- 
res to an extent that will start a business 
boom. 

It is more likely, therefore, that a con- 
tinuation of moderate business until the end 
of the year, capped by a thoroughly satis- 
factory holiday trade, is in prospect. The 
effects of the plethora of money will probably 
be felt more in the security markets, and in 
such industries as construction which con- 
stantly demand large amounts of fresh cap- 
ital, than i in commodities, and the upward 
crerc is not likely to be sharp. 
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Given to readers of this ine who take advan- 
tage of this offer now made in connection with 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


Landscape Worth Seeing 
Sir: 

May I tell you that I think your book 
notes in the October NortH AMERICAN 
Review quite “the stuff’? I read a large 
quantity of things of this sort—and write a 
good many—but yours strike me as a little 
better than the best that I come across. It 
is quite remarkable how much you say about 
a book and what a good idea you give of it 
in a few words. It seems to me that The 
Literary Landscape is going to add greatly to 
Tue Review's worth and interest. 

Bronk. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alert and Classic, Too 


Sir: 

I saw while in Williamstown the new 
format taken by your Review. May I 
congratulate you on its happy union of 
American alertness and classical tone? 

Count CarLo Srorza. 
Cherbourg, France. 


Now They Should Be Read 


Sm: 

If there were only some way to persuade us 
all to read and digest genuinely informative 
articles on foreign affairs such as Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong’s Where Three Races Meet, 
world peace would move several centuries 
nearer at once. There is grave danger that 
another World War may arise out of the 
present Balkan situation, which is as full of 
dynamite as was the situation during the 
decade prior to 1914. The trouble with us 


is that we insist upon taking such discussions 
as entirely academic until it is too late. Then 
when we read exactly the same matter in 
Now It Can be Told volumes we are greatly 
surprised that the facts were not brought out 
prior to the declaration of war. At worst, 
however, a public service is rendered by 
printing such articles as the one I have 
mentioned. 
CoLiinewoon. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Not All Flappers and Jazz 


Sir: 

Prof. Phelps’s reactions to Broadway 
musical shows are doubtless those of a vast 
number of theatre goers, but in his Un- 
musical Non-Comedy which you publish in 
the October number I think he fails to recog- 
nize the difference between musical comedy 
at its best (it still flourishes) and the so- 
called girl-and-music show. He says the 
World War stimulated many evil tendencies 
including musical comedy. Really, the war 
did its best to kill off musical comedy by 
shutting off the supply of English, German 
and especially Viennese importations. In 
the decade before the war we were getting 
really excellent light music and sparkling 
comedy in such shows as The Belle of May- 
fair, The Girls of Gottenberg, The Merry 
Widow, The Dollar Princess and numerous 
others from the other side. Their influence 
upon American made musical comedy was 
considerable. It was reflected in the later 


works of Victor Herbert such as The Red 
Mill. When Prof. Phelps speaks of squads 
of girls coming forward and advancing to the 
right and then to the left, he is describing a‘ 
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type of chorus that has long since faded out 
of the picture, even in the burlesque theatre. 
Jazz is perhaps less easily adapted to musical 
comedy than the music of an older genera- 
tion, but examples might be cited of success- 
ful and highly enjoyable musical comedy in 
recent years that suffered from none of the 
defects of which Prof. Phelps speaks. The 
revue (so called) and the girl-and-music 
show have, it is true, sunk pretty low, but 
these should be distinguished from musical 
comedy, which still lives and has a reasonably 
intelligent and discriminating following. 

Fapian Worrtu. 
Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Agreed as to Short Skirts 


Sir: 

Who among our sex would not agree with 
Mrs. Pennell in writing about short skirts in 
your October issue? What she is aiming at 
is the aspect of the ridiculous presented by 
the fat woman wearing short skirts, and the 
dame of ancient age, both of whom should 
know better. All the rest of us agree to that. 

ELEANOR STETSON. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


High Brow Movies, Indeed! 
Sir: 

The other day I saw Emil Jannings in The 
Way of All Flesh. He displayed a copy of 
Tae Norta AMERICAN Review, as a visible 
sign of his high intellect. It ran for more 
than five minutes on the screen. 

Axe. H. 
Washington, D. C. 


Summer Camp Psychology 
Sir: 

I have received a very interesting letter 
from the Director of the Camp where I 
passed the summer, and I think it would be 
of real interest to your readers. 

May TuHetrorp. 


New York. 


I sometimes wonder if there was any camp 
at all across the lake from where I now sit in 
my shack. There are no tents on the hill- 
side, everything is boarded up, and the 
“silence ’angs that ’eavy you're ’arf afraid to 
speak”. But it must have been in session, 
because I have photographs, and certain 
impressions come from my memory which 
were not there before. 

From my point of view a camping experi- 
ence offers something more than just a place 
where one is to spend the summer days in 
having a good time; there is an educational 
factor in it which, I think, far outweighs the 
passing of time in the most agreeable manner. 
I would never mention the word “educa- 
tional” to a girl who was considering going 
to a camp. She would think it meant 
school, and that is something to be avoided 
by every means within one’s power, and it 
will only be later on in life that she will 
understand that education is something 
bigger and more serious than school disci- 
pline, that it is a process that is never 
finished, and the longer one lives the more 
does its value become evident. 

Now for me, camp offers opportunities for 
the informal kind of education. The girl or 
boy who goes to camp is thrown on her or his 
own resources; the camp uniform removes 
whatever advantage might come from differ- 
ences in dress, and nothing remains but the 
personality of the individual to get what is 
coming to it. I have seen various kinds of 
dress since I have been coming to H . 
both extremes with all shades of difference in 
between. I have in mind one girl without 
any family connections who had to work for 
her camping season, but who was a leader in 
camp opinion and won the Camp Honor 
without a single dissenting vote. I saw 
another girl come here who tried to establish 
her popularity on the money she could spend; 
a limousine and chauffeur were at her com- 
mand, she gave parties at the nearby Inn, 
she took groups on mountain trips, but she 
cracked under the strain of indifference and 
retired from camp at the end of a month, 
laughed at by those who had accepted her 
favors as well as the rest of the camp. 

Yes, camping is a great eye-opener to 
what one can do and be, and most people 
shrink from knowing the truth about them- 
selves, which applies to grown-ups as well as 
young folks. Yet I am quite diffident about 
placing my ideas before the Younger Genera- 
tion, which I have studied with an affec- 
tionate interest for a number of years. All 
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that we have to offer them is our experience, 
and with Erskine in Helen of Troy, we want 
them “to have better lives than we had”; 
yet nothing annoys the young nowadays so 
much as the offering of our experience. 


What’s In a Name? 


Sir: 

After the Battle of the Eons, or something, 
in Chicago, I think Mr. Tunney is fully 
entitled to the honorary degree mentioned in 
your recent editorial, The Inteliectual Bruiser. 
He and the referee evidently understand 
Einstein. But whether or not he got a long, 
long count, it needs to be pointed out that 
his name is not Eugene. Eugene is no sort 
of name for a heavyweight champion. His 
name is James Joseph and he might just as 
well have been called Jim if his small 
sister hadn’t made Gene out of James. The 
J’s are away ahead in the business: John 
Sullivan, Jim Corbett, Jim Jeffries, Jack 
Johnson, Jess Willard, Jack Dempsey, James 


Joseph Tunney. 
Patrick QuINN. 
New York. 
Rivalling Birth Control 
Sir: 


I notice from your editorial in the October 
issue, Juggernaut, that automobiles killed 
137,017 persons in America between 1919 
and 1926. With airplanes doing their best, 
and radio reports of prize fights taking a 
heavy toll, how are you betting as between 
modern invention and overpopulation? 

Rosert P. Bruman. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


An Appetizing Menu 
Sir: 
You have attained a very high editorial 
standard in THe Norta AMERIcAN Review 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 


for October. I congratulate you upon it. 
The menu with which you have provided 
your readers seems to be most appetizing. 
Temple I think has done himself proud. | 
believe you are going to put THe Norma 
AMERICAN Review back where it belongs, 
Tueopore H. Price. 
New York City. 


Color of Skin 
Sir: 

I have been deeply interested in the article 
entitled The Perils of Race Color, which is not 
only of high literary value but, because of its 
candor, is of great service in such discussions. 
Having in mind what appear well-established 
trends, however, I cannot feel that things 
will remain in statu quo, while all these won- 
derful changes take place that you predict, 
and yet I follow you to your conclusion. 
You do not seem to allow as much as I think 
you should for “the human element”, so 
frequently observed in the past as in the 
present day. If the yellows, the brown- 
blacks, and the whites should remain intact, 
I grant you that each of the darker races, 
more or less in the order given, would make 
desperate attempts to wrest world control 
from the dominant whites. If I mistake not 
your article implies that each of these races 
during the struggle for mastery, will remain 
segregated as it now is,—‘ theoretically”. 
But the inveterate habit of the whites of 
imposing illegitimate relations upon the 
darker races of mankind, thus effecting 
marked divergence of color, seems to throw 
the matter into sheer confusion. It would 
be an interesting, and I dare say, startling 
revelation should the facts as to variety of 
color in the human flower garden be ascer- 
tained and exposed. Lacking this precise 
data, it is pure conjecture how many crusad- 
ers will be able to qualify under each banner. 

Francis Lewis Carpozo. 
New York City. 
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~ BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


AMES W. WADSWORTH, JR., (The 
Senate or the States) appears too youth- 
ful to have been not only a Senator but the 
Senior Senator from New York. Yet 
until very recently he bore that title, at 
the same time that he added “Junior” to 
his name. We know him as the present 
head of a family honorably distinguished 
for several generations in American public 
life, as a Statesman, and as a gentleman 
farmer who takes a keen interest in raising 
fine live stock at Geneseo, New York. 


Publius (Charles Evans Hughes) is a 

widely known publicist of long experi- 
ence and keen observation in civic and 
national affairs. He was for some years 
the distinguished occupant of a high office 
of State, and a close associate of Mr. 
Hughes. This enables him to speak with 
peculiar authority concerning this possible 
Presidential candidate. For both per- 
sonal and public reasons, however, it is 
necessary to withhold his name. 


William Cabell Bruce (Governor Al-, 

bert C. Ritchie) is a Virginian who has 
become a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate, making his career in 
the law and finding time to write books on 
Benjamin Franklin and John Randolph. 
Baltimore is his place of residence and he 
has served his State as well as his Nation, 
having been General Counsel of the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission for a 
number of years. 


Count Carlo Sforza (The Divided 

House of Russia) belongs to the 
period of pre-Fascist, Italian diplomacy. 
He figured as High Commissioner to 
Turkey in 1918-1919, which office was 
followed by that of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs within the Kingdom of Italy. 
When Fascism came into power the Count 
was serving as Ambassador to Paris. He 
resigned and is now devoting himself to 
lecturing, travel, and writing. He par- 
ticipated last summer in the Institute of 
Politics, at Williamstown. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman (Progress 

Through Birth Control) is a great 
granddaughter of Lyman Beecher, and 
has been in public life since 1890, lecturing 
on ethics, economics and sociology, as well 
as writing for various publications. She 
has been specifically identified with the 
labor question and the advancement of 
women. 


William N. Black (The Problem of the 

Mississippi) is a Major-General, 
U. S. A., on the retired list. He was for 
years at the head of the Government 
works of river and harbor improvement 
especially concerned with the control of 
floods and improvement of navigation on 
the Mississippi, and has filled other impor- 
tant positions in connection with shipping 

C. H. Bretherton (Too Much Democ- 

racy) is one of our English cousins 
who takes interest in things American. 
Although he now views the world from the 
confines of Oxford where at Boar’s Hill he 
makes his home, Mr. Bretherton was 
formerly much in medias res as con- 
tributor of “Parliamentary Notes” to 
Punch thus following in the illustrious 
footsteps of Toby, M. P. Occasionally 
this Britisher is to be found at The Savage 
Club, a favorite resort of literary men and 
publicists. 


Bancroft Gherardi (Voices Across the 

Sea) has lucidity of style so clear as to 
resemble the innate simplicity of great 
ideas, whether they be expressed in the 
marvel of the speaking voice being thrown 
thousands of miles, or otherwise in the 
magic of our modern inventions. As 
Vice-President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Mr. Gherardi 
looks back over thirty-two years of con- 
tinuous service with some one of the 
companies of the Bell System. Born son 
of a Rear-Admiral he began life at San 
Francisco, in the West, but that he has 
become enamored of the East is indicated 


[CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING } 
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Just Published 


No man, living or dead, can be compared with him. His true greatness, 
— for ‘em is now but beginning to challenge the attention of the 
im) whole world. 


—‘‘the Purest Figure in History’? GLADSTONE 
Greatest of Men 


WASHINGTON 


By ALFRED W. McCANN, LL.D. 


The real Washington is here! The Washington of proof is here! Fresh 
contrasts and startling contradictions are here; all the half-truths 
broken into bits; the whole falsehoods dissolved in lye! 

His solicitude for Martha’s peace of mind and heart amounted to a 
passion. The record of this devotion is scattered over his career from the 
day of his marriage at twenty-six to the night preceding his death at 
sixty-seven. 

He had religion without austerity, dignity without pride, modesty 
without diffidence, courage without rashness, politeness without affec- 
tation, affability without 

How we need George Washington at this hour of public and private 
dishonesty, hypocrisy, smugness, filth, selfishness and scandal! Tear 
him out of the hearts of the pepe indeed! Would that we could put him, 
just as he was, into the soul of every American youth! 

The present fashion of judging the great characters 


No book has given me a greater pleasure and a 
healthier stimulation in years. The author has done a 
wonderful service for the future citizenry of our coun- 
try and he has done it in a most wonderful way. In a 
very workmanlike manner he has trapped the literary 
wolverines who court publicity by befouling reputations 
of the truly at. Every teacher in our land should 
make a text of this book 


W. L. ETTINGER, 


Supt. Emeritus, New York City Schools. 


In his inimitable Sartor Resartus, nearly a hundred 
years ago, Carlyle gave us for all time the classic exam- 
ple of the tailor re-tailored. Today we have cause to be 
grateful for a no less profitable example of what we 
may venture to call, in their own chaste verna q 

Debunkers debunked. There was much need of it, 
and splendidly has Dr. McCann answered thereto. The 
volume makes every true American its author’s debtor. 


WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


The North American Review) 


of history by the worst that can be inferred from their 
remains has brought to the front a gallant defender of 
Washington in Dr. McCann. Readers will much enjoy 
his interesting method of rubbing away the mud and 
leaving the noble but ever-human lineaments to speak 
for themselves. According to the slanderers whom Dr. 
McCann routs, Washington must have been the most 
skillful of swindlers and hypocrites or the age in which 
he lived the most gullible in all history. Dr. McCann’s 
refutation of both conclusions ought to bring him many 
readers. His book is a great book for the youth of 
today for it puts cynicism to flight. 
(Signed) 
CHARLES C. MARSHALL 

(Whose letter to Governor Al Smith, in the Atlantic 
made him known the country over.) 


Read it often. Give it to your grown-up sons and daughters at home, at college, that they and may 
know, respect—yes, reverence, the man to whom we all owe our Freedom in the greatest Republic of all time. 


The author in his defense of truth, purity, honesty, has been plaintiff or defendant in 


209 libel suits and won every one 


them. 


He has ever been a devoted student of 


Washington. In this book he rivets the Father of our Country to the pedestal from 


which he was all but toppled by some fictioneer thinkers who—hyena- 


dead as a means to an end—cash. 


like—dig up the 


Price $2.50 net and postpaid. Bookstores or 
¢ THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers, 23 and 25 Madison Square North, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 


by his membership in the Manasquan 
River Golf and Country Club, a river 
which is reminiscent of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson tradition. 


Percy T. Fenn (Lo, the Poor Cleric!) 

is not by any means to be classed 
among those wearers of the cloth whom we 
pity. By his teaching he has lifted his 
followers to a higher appreciation of 
spiritual truth and righteous living. 
London born, he was educated in Mary- 
land, and ordained in New York by 
Bishop Potter. One of his sons is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Oberlin. 
Freed from his parish duties, Dr. Fenn is 
now touring the Continent, where he 
expects to sample worldly and spiritual 
realms. 


Kengi Hamada (East is East and 

West is West) discloses the difference 
in point of view evidenced by Easterners 
and Westerners in reference to the drama. 
It is refreshing to have this apt description 
from the pen of an able Japanese who now 
fittingly regards himself as an American, 
and who vies with the best American 
writers in his command and use of English. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner (Cheating 

at Solitaire) was early caught in the 
writing game, for she began to contribute 
to local papers in Vancouver even before 
she left the schoolroom. As political 
reporter and editorial writer, she later 
made her style felt in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. Residing in New York, she 
now has to her credit a number of novels 
and plays, one of her short stories being 
included among the O. Henry prize 
winners. A distinguished touch is lent to 
her reputation by the fact that she con- 
tributed two important volumes to that 
encyclopedia of history called The Chron- 
icles of America. 


Catherine Mitchell Taliaferro (To 
Vote or Not to Vote) as a child of six 
had two ambitions, one to write a great 


~ BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


book and the other to paint a great picture. 
Southern-bred as she was, college was 
deemed too mannish to be suitable, but 
life took her in hand and out of her widow- 
hood came the sparks which vitalized her 
energy.. Popular lecturer as she is, she 
still hopes to write a great book and to 
paint a great picture, for she prefers to do 
rather than to be something big. Her 
particular hobby is that every man and 
woman in this country should appreciate 
what it means to have a voice in the 
Government through the choice of a 
representative. 


J. Brooks Atkinson (Large-Scale 

Drama Production) is now dramatic 
critic for The New York Times and was 
formerly editor of its “Book Review”, two 
important metropolitan activities, and 
also possesses, as readers of former num- 
bers of Tae Norta American Review 
will recall, a keen passion for nature. 
He is the author of Skyline Promenades, 
Henry Thoreau, and, if the secret must be 
known, of Big Time, which will be pub- 
lished next year; of which Mr. Atkinson 
confides, “Of all the skits I have written 
it is the one I am most eager about.” 


George Nordstedt (Prototype of “‘The 
Raven’) was born in Sweden, came to 
the United States in 1897, and by his own 
efforts succeeded in rounding out his 
education until he became an able con- 
tributor to the Swedish-American press. 
He is the author not only of scientific 
and literary articles but also poems, 
including a translation of The Raven into 
Swedish. 


Mrs. Walter Yust, née Barker ( Youth's 

Magic Vista) was assistant librarian 
of the Cossett Library in Memphis, 
Tennessee, before she joined the staff of 
The New York Evening Post where she 
conducted ““The Readers Guide” in “The 
Literary Review”. Her husband is now 
with The Public Ledger and the pair make 
their home in Philadelphia. 
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A Selected List of 
Dodd, Mead Books of Winning Merit 


The Dodd, Mead Prize Novel for 1927 


REBELLION 


By -Mateel Howe Farnham 


GRITNY PEOPLE 
By R. Emmet Kennedy 


A sensitive and delightful record of the intimate life of the Negroes of 
Gretna, Louisiana. The characters are living people whom the author 
has permitted to speak for themselves. $2.50 


THE MAD CAREWS 
By Martha Ostenso 
Author of “Wild Geese” and Dark Dawn" 


“In prose that bursts into passages of wild beauty the author dramatizes 
each and every member of the Carew Family."" — New York Times. $2.50 


** ‘Rebellion’ is at last the God-awful truth about the possessive father. 
Ever since Jephtha, that particular old devil has been getting away with his 
meanness unscathed. Mateel Howe Farnham has e = him for the fraud 
he is. What a story she has told; a new story, m 

gorgeous in its homely reality." — William Allen White. 


x 
ern, simple-enough, but 
$2.00 


THE STORY OF A 
COUNTRY TOWN 
By E. W. Howe 
An entirely new edition, completely 
reset, of one of the great landmarks 
in American letters. 
Illustrated. $3.50 
THE BARBURY 
WITCH 
By Anthony Richardson 


“A powerful novel, written with 
great sensitiveness. The sinister, 
selfish Mrs. de Fevel will haunt the 
reader long after the book has been 


finished.""—The Bookman, London. 
DECORATIVE ™ $2.50 
MOTIVES OF THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
ORIENTAL ART OF 1927 
By Katherine M. Ball Edited by Edward |. O’ Bri 
An interpretation of the various mo- it y = J = a 
legends of the The issue best short stories of the 
; : ear by Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
673 $15.00 DuBose Heyward, Owen Wister, and others. Also 
YE GODS AND information. $2.50 
LITTLE FISHES THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 
By Eugene Slocum By Burns Mantle 
“Perfectly corking fish book. I 
swallowed it hook, line and sinker. Eighth annual issue of this popular Year-book of the Drama with text 
The chapter on breeding habits of of the ten best plays including Broadway, The Road to Rome, Saturday's 
trout should become a classic."’°— Children, The Constant Wife, In Abraham's Bosom and other successes. 
George A. Dorsey. Iutrated. $2.50 $3.00 
MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI A 
By Harold Speakman J 
By Harry L. Foster 
A charming travel story of a 2450 mile journey by canoe and houseboat : 
from the headwaters of the Mississippi to New Orleans. Delightful 
vignett i i iti i 
$3.50 of cannibals. Delightfully amus- 


ing. Illustrated. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York; 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 
BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


IOGRAPHY,” says Alan C. Valentine 
in one of the Oxford University Press’s 
new Reading Courses, “is more popular now 
than ever before—partly perhaps because in 
this material age most of us demand concrete 
and certified truths rather than imaginative 
expressions, and also because of the narrow- 
ness of our lives many of us seek to escape 
into the lives of more free and interesting 
souls. No field of art fills better the demands 
of modern intellectual curiosity.” 

Carlyle put it another way in his essay 
on Jean Paul and we listen perforce to the 
Sage of Craigenputtock because he is so 
well entitled to speak with authority on this 
subject: 


It has been said that no Poet is equal to 
his Poem, which saying is partially true; 
but in a deeper sense, it may be asserted, 
and with still greater truth, that no 
Poem is equal to its Poet. Now, it is 
Biography that first gives us both Poet 
and Poem; by the significance of the one 
— and completing that of the 
other. 


These are all good reasons for a current 
literary mode, but fundamentally our in- 
terest in biography rests upon the fact that 
we ourselves are the most interesting of all 
things past or present to ourselves; by a 
process of transference and substitution we 
are as keenly interested in the lives of other 
men and women. At any rate, biography 
has come sharply to the fore in the last few 
years, a part of its popularity being accounted 
for by newer methods of approach in which 
the art of fiction has played no small part. 
And if we now have many novelized or 
fictioned biographies—not quite the same, 
these adjectives, in their genuine significance 
—we also have many novels that are biogra- 
phies, so that there has been an interplay of 
influence. 


The Bed’s Head Bookshelf | 


(In this place will appear each month a mention | 
of one or more books that are of more than passing 
interest and which possess some peculiar quality | 
that makes them fitting for a place at one’s “‘ bedde’ s 
hed”’.) 

Two small books I have chosen for this month, 
selecting them for no other definite reason than 
that I have read them again and again straight 
through and piecemeal, and have found their 
charms durable. One is This Simian World by 
Clarence Day, Jr., published in 1920, with the 
author’s own delightful and individual illus- 
trations. In a small compass, this is one of the 
best satires on the human race our times have 
produced; it enjoyed five printings and should 
be available now in an inexpensive reprint. . . . 
The other book is a collection of short stories, 
Teodoro, the Sage by Luigi Lucatelli, published 
in 1923, and attaining the dignity of a second 
printing. Lucatelli was an Italian journalist 
who died in 1915 at the age of thirty-eight. His 
short stories are simply unforgettable. 


A Book About Biography 

This is a subject not easy to lay aside, but 
the Landscape at the moment is so full of 
examples of the biographical art that gener- 
alizations must be abandoned. Professor 
James C. Johnston examines the whole field 
with care and intelligence in a fine study just 
now available, Biography: The Literature of 
Personality, with a foreword by Gamaliel 
Bradford (Century, $2.50). This is a needed 
volume which will no doubt be followed by 
many others on the general subject. There 
is, for example, much to be said pro and con 
upon the subject of the story-biography; 
Professor Johnston is right, of course, in 
insistence that whatever the biographer’s 
method his first regard should be for truth, 
which is, or should be, the goal of every book 
on the life of a man. 

One of the most popular biographies of 
this autumn is Francis J. Hudleston’s (en 
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LAW, LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


by The Right Hon. The 
of Birkenhead, 
P.C., LL.D. 
One of the greatest personalities 
in England today, a public figure 
wisdom. Two vol 


The Correspondence of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN with Billy Stevenson, 
Georgiana and Catherine Shipley. 
Franklin’s letters to his young 
friends. “A very amusing and to 
most of us unknown.”—Chicago 


Tribune. $3.50 


QUEEN MARY 
OF ENGLAND 
A Life and Intimate Study 
by 
Kathleen 
Woodward 


One of the most famous 
and yet least known mon- 
archs in the world is the 
subject of this intimate 
and impressive biog- 
raphy. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


The ETIQUETTE 
of BEAUTY 
by Dorothy Cocks 


A novel yet practical handbook of 
the art and science of feminine 


Illustrated. $5.00 
YOUR WEIGHT 
and HOW TO 
CONTROL IT 
Edited by 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
The first book to have the sanc- 
American 


tion of the Medical 
Association on its prescriptions 
for lucing. $5.00 


(DORAN BOOKS 


D. L. MOODY: 
A Worker in Souls 


by 
Gamaliel 
Bradford 
Dwight Lyman Moody sur- 
vives to us as the greatest 
preacher of his generation. 
With his song-leader Sankey, 
he swept the world with his 
fervour and faith. Today he 
remains the banner of thou- 
sands of adoring desciples, a 
great figure and a basic ele- 
ment of American religion. 
Under the hand of this bril- 
liant biographer he arises a 
figure fascinating in power 
and accon 
Illustrated. $3.50 


D. L. MOODY 


ESSAYS 
OLD AND NEW 
by Aldous Huxley 


The brilliant author of 
half a dozen novels, num- 
erous volumes of verse 
and essays now offers a 
collection as fascinating 
and unexpected as 
ALONG THE ROAD 
and JESTING PILATE. 
Sometimes profound, 
often gay, his wit touches 
such fields as music, art, 
literature and _personal- 
ities with the same sure, 
clever and accomplished 
strokes. $2.50 


TOKEFIELD 
PAPERS 


by Frank Swinnerton 
In these seasoned and 
and novelist. $2.50 
THE BOOK 


OF THE INN 


Selected and Edited by 
Thomas Burke 


A book collected 
the LIMEHOUS 
NIGHTS which catches the true 
fascination of the English inn from 
the early days of the roadside 


tavern. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


OLIVER 
CROMWELL 
A Character Study 

by 
John 
Drinkwater 
The remarkable story of 
one of the most violent 
and quixotic figures in 
English history, told with 


narrative skill and schol- 
arly deftness. $2.50 


A Special Edition of 
REVOLT IN THE 


DESERT 
by T. E. Lawrence 


A new illustrated edition 
ot tee mest consationsl beck of 
recent years. $5.00 


Letters of 
LADY AUGUSTA 
STANLEY 


Editedby THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 
and HECTOR BOLITHO 

Victoria s down from 

history in the illumin- 


correspondence of her favor- 
te -in- W aii intimate 
Illustrated. $5.00 


NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


tleman Johnny Burgoyne: Misadventures of an 
English General in the Revolutionary War 
(Bobbs-Merrill, %5). Mr. Hudleston is 
Librarian of the British War Office, and as 
such had access to a rich store of documents, 
which he has used for his background, but 
which has not burdened his gay spirit at all. 
He writes around his subject delightfully, 
dashing off after a bon mot wherever he sus- 
pects one is to be found, and pitching the 
whole book in a key that makes for a steady 
smile on the face of the reader. Since De 
Fonblanque’s heavy work, there has been no 
life of General Burgoyne; there need not be 
another in a humorous vein, and it would be 
unfortunate to have Gentleman Johnny 
treated otherwise. To take him seriously 
would be to spoil one of the best jokes in 
our history. 


Intimate Pictures of Napoleon 


The books about Napoleon are, as we all 
know, without end. Emil Ludwig’s long and 
readable biography of the spring is still sell- 
ing at a great rate; now it will have to com- 
pete with two that have many elements of 
popular interest. I refer to Robert Gordon 
Anderson’s Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes 
(Century, $2.50), which is a good novelist’s 
story of the Little Corsican en famille, exact 
enough in detail, and highly diverting; and 
Napoleon and His Women Friends, by Ger- 
trude Aretz (Lippincott, $5), which is trans- 
lated from the German by Eden and Cedar 
Paul, and which tells the full tale of Napo- 
leon’s numerous amours. 

If the military conqueror never loses his 
fascination for his fellow-man, it is equally 
true that the great religious leader continues 
to interest many and divers minds. Follow- 
ing Shirley Jackson Case’s recerit important 
study of Jesus from the historical point of 
view, we now have two “biographies” which 
emphasize the mystical element. Alphonse 
Seché’s The Radiant Story of Jesus (Century, 
$3.50), may be said to represent the Roman 
Catholic attitude toward the Nazarene; M. 
Seché accepts all the legends that cluster 
about his figure, and weaves them into a 
story of much beauty. Its basis is the 
Gospels and Apocryphal literature. Henri 
Barbusse, author of Under Fire, in Jesus 
(Macaulay, $2.50), has written a first-person 


story which is rhapsodical in its emotional 
content, filled with tender piety, and as 
representative of the Hebraic mystic’s feeling 
about Jesus as M. Seché’s is of the Roman 
Catholic’s. 


An Early American Builder 


A full-length study of an American colos- 
sus is Arthur D. Howden-Smith’s Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (McBride, $5), well illustrated and 
picturing Vanderbilt as one of the first great 
American builders. Mr. Howden-Smith has 
put a great deal of research into this book, 
and has not spared his subject; he gives as 
nearly the whole truth about the ruthless and 
powerful founder of a great fortune as he 
could find and write. 

Not many biographies of actors can lay 
claim to the high qualities of good taste and 
high intelligence that characterize Up the 
Years from Bloomsbury by George Arliss 
(Little, Brown, $4) which is a delightful book 
to read, and which strips away in a most 
agreeable manner a good deal of the bunk 
from acting. This, I should add, is one of 
the really first-rate biographies of the year. 

Another book in the same field is William 
H. Crane’s Footprints and Echoes (Dutton, 
$5), which is filled with anecdotes of the 
hundreds of people this “gentleman-actor” 
came in contact with during a long career 
on the American stage. 

Emil Ludwig’s Genius and Character (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50) is a series of studies of 
groups of three famous men; it is considered 
in Germany one of the best of all Herr 
Ludwig’s biographical works, and is certain to 
find its public here where the German biogra- 
pher has so firmly established himself. 


Lewis Browne on Heine 

Lewis Browne’s That Man Heine (Mac- 
millan, $3) is one of the recent outstanding 
biographies of literary men; it is now 
some forty years since we have had a detailed 
study of the poet. This one has been written 
in collaboration with Elsa Weihl, and the 
biographers attempt to uncover the roots of 
Heine’s actions. Much new material has be- 
come available of recent years and the book 
is arousing the interest—and controversy— 
which one might expect from a lively treat- 
ment of such a subject. 
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BLACKBEARD’S 'TREASURE. 
By T. E. Ocrtel 
A tale of piracy on the high seas, told with all the sparkle of fiction, yet 
based closely upon the actual exploits of the noted buccaneer, Black- 
beard, or Captain Teach, who harried the coast of Carolina in Colonial 
times. The author thoroughly knows his locale and presents a colorful 
picture. Full of action yet with much of the charm of style of “Treasure 
Island.” 
Illustrated by Mabel Pugh, $2.00 
Three Books for Resourceful Boys and Girls 
BOY’S BOOK OF SUPPOSE WE DO THE BOY’S 
EXPERIMENTS SOMETHING ELSE BUSY BOOK 
By A. Frederick Collins By Imogen Clark By Chelsea Fraser 
and One of the most books this Hore Every wide-awake boy will like this 
the pular author ever prepared. ng folks are shown things of a more 00k, which tells how to make 
shows by text and illustration ouch ke cakes things with his knife and other sim- 
rliss just how to do many things in sort, such as how to make cal ple tools. Full diagrams accompany 
chemistry, physics, electricity, ra- | and candies, also little gifts for Christ- 400 esely dll 
ook dio, etc., and largely by home-made _ mas, birthdays, and other occasions. the text. 400 pages, profusely illus- 
seat equipment. Tllustrated, $2.00 $2.00 trated, 800. $2.50 
unk 
d HEROES OF THE AIR 
_ By Chelsea Fraser 
_ The most complete story of aviation in one volume that has yet appeared. Begins with the first 
on, feeble fights. and ends the with trans-Atlantic 
the voyages of Lindbergh, Byrd and = $2.00 
or” 
eer Three Books for Lovers of Literature 
NATURE LOVER’S THE SHAPING OF A CELTIC 
| Edwi By Amy Cruse 'y Grace Rhys 
of By ss Ongeod Grover A treatment of English Literature from The fullest anthology ever compiled 
red A delightful anthology of aime the standpoint of the reader ratherthan covering the literature of Ire! 
verse from many writers, both E that of the writer. A comprehensive Scotland, and Wales. Contains more 
err lish and American. A book that will outline from the days of the Saxons to _little-known than well-known selec- 
to appeal to every reader who feels the end of the eighteenth century tions and is full of literary surprises. 
the lure of the out of doors. $2.50 32 Illustrations, $3.50 $2.50 
THE BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS 
al By Lydia Hoyt Farmer 
ng A new edition, entirely revised, of this favorite book, with new chapters 
WwW added. Contains interesting stories of Semiramis, Cleopatra, Zenobia, 
ed Margaret of Anjou, Isabelle of Spain, Catharine of Aragon, Catherine de 
- Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Maria Theresa, Catherine II of 
' Russia, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Victoria, Eugenie, and Tzu Hsi, 
at late omnes Dowager of China. 16 Illustrations, $2.50 
Send for Illustrated Fall List 
THOMAS Y¥. CROWELL CO 


t- — | 393 FourthAvenue NewYork. 
._ When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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Other important recent books in the nature 
of biography are: Mary White Ovington’s 
Portraits in Color (Viking Press, $2.50), a 
score of studies of leading negroes of our day; 
Beverly Nichols’s saucy and diverting Are 
They the Same at Home? (Doran, $2.50), 
studies of many well known people in many 
fields, from Senorita de Alvarez to Arnold 
Bennett and from Sir Thomas Beecham to 
Michael Arlen; and Louis XV III by J. Lucas- 
Dubreton (Putnam, $3.50), a spicy life of the 
last of the Louis. 

Of a more intimate nature—although most 
biography i is intimate enough in these days— 
is a new volume of the letters of Benjamin 
Franklin My Dear Girl (Doran, $3.50), 
which contains the correspondence of Father 
Ben with Polly Stevenson and Catherine 
and Georgiana Shipley. The Rev. James 
Madison Stifler of Evanston, Illinois, edited 
this important collection, and contributed 
connecting material; the idea came to 
him while he was examining a famous pri- 
vate library, the identity of which remains a 
secret, 

Also intimate and amusing is John Mac- 
Donald: Memoirs of an XV III-Century Foot- 
man, 1745-1779 (Harper, $4), which is in the 
Broadway Traveller’s Series, as John trav- 
elled the wide world over and had a jolly 
time doing it; from another social sphere is 
The Memoirs of the Marquise de Keroubec 
(1785-1858) (Ives Washburn, $2.50), the 
diary of a French aristocrat which covers 
the Revolution, the Directorate, the Reign 
of Napoleon, and which closes in the day of 
Louis Phillipe, a naughty little book in a 
pleasant way, and unusually attractive 
looking. 


A Crowded Fiction Shelf 


This month’s fiction shelf spilled over long 
ago, and much must be written if only the 
novels of real consequence are briefly dis- 
cussed. No novel of the year was more 
eagerly awaited than Margaret Kennedy’s 
Red Sky at Morning (Doubleday, Page, $2.50), 
her first since the overwhelming success of 
The Constant Nymph. Fairly judged, there 
is no reason for disappointment in this suc- 
cessor to a literary sensation; Miss Kennedy 
could not justly have been expected to do 
another Constant Nymph nor has she. But 


she has written a soundly conceived and 
excellently written story, with a great deal o 
sharp humor in its characterizations, and a 
fine sense of cumulative power; it has a sw eep 
of inev itability i in its tragedy, for tragedy it 
is. If it is no Constant Nymph it at least 
shows very clearly that Miss Kennedy's 
astonishing earlier success was no mere flash 
in the pan; that she is going on writing 
first-rate novels. 

Another eagerly awaited novel was John 
Erskine’s third, Adam and Eve (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50), and I hasten to say that it is 
quite as entertaining as Helen of Troy or 
Galahad, which should be recommendation 
enough. Adam and Eve is a triangle-novel, 
with the blonde Lilith as the third angle, in 
all her allure. There is, of course, a deal of 
ironical comment upon many matters and | 
see little reason why Professor Erskine’s new 
work should not delight as many readers as 
have its two predecessors. 


An Excellent Prize Novel 


Mazo de la Roche’s Jalna (Atlantic 
Monthly Press-Little, Brown, $2), winner of 
The Atlantic Monthly’s $10,000 novel con- 
test, is already a huge success from the stand- 
point of popularity, and its recognition is 
altogether deserved. It is a novel of char- 
acter; a Canadian family is dissected and 
analyzed with a deep humor and great insight 
by Miss de la Roche. This is good, solid 
reading matter in which there is no skimping; 
the truly delightful grandmother is a portrait 
of sufficient excellence to make the book 
memorable, and the elderly matriarch has 
abundant company. 

Martha Ostenso was a prize-winner only a 
few years ago. She has added a good deal 
to her reputation, which was first established 
with Wild Geese, followed by The Dark Dawn; 
and now we have The Mad Carews (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50), which is another fine novel, 
done in prose of a high quality, and steadily 
interesting, although a little disappointing in 
its ending. In Miss Ostenso the best women 
writers of America have gained a sturdy 
recruit, and she is certain to improve as she 

on. 

Readers of fiction who have a turn for the 
unusual, and who are able to enjoy a novel 
of ideas, will find Manuel Komroff’s Juggler’s 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS| 


for Gifts 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ 


Health 


By LOIS LEEDS and 
HILDA KAJI 
Foreword by DOROTHY DIX 
A book that will bring to light the 
beauty that is in all women. It covers so 
many points—and each’ point so 
minutely — that every woman will find 
in it just the help she needs. 

84 Illustrations. $2.50 


That Mind 
of Yours 


By DANIEL BELL LEARY, Ph.D. 

“It's a fine book — just what I should 
like to give my boy or girl or friends 
who are feeling their way towards 
mental usefulness and nervous control. 
I wish everybody would read it.” 

Albert Edward Wiggam, Author of gihe 
Fruit of the Family Tree.” 1.75 


By WALTER DEXTER 
— which 


Philadelphia 


NAPOLEON, THE LOVER! 


Startling, almost sensational disclosures that bring 
to life a new and absorbingly human Napoleon. 


Napoleon and His Ween Friends 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


A novel of modern manners. 
“Romance sings through 
the book like a melody.”” — 
Boston Globe. 


a new light on the old familiar characters. 
28 Illustrations. $5.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - London 


Translated from the German by EvEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Fascinating in the extreme are the stories — gay, intimate, intensely personal — of his 
many love affairs, of his hours of passion, beguilement and tender dalliance. No Napoleonic 
library is complete without this book which is compiled from indisputable historic sources. 


They Call 
It Love 


16 Illustrations. $5.00 


The Cap of 
Youth 


The Love-Romance of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By JOHN A. STEUART 
“ A glowing addition to the personal 
literature of genius. There is fire in 

it.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


By 


$2.00 $2.50 


Lord Northcliffe 


By R. MACNAIR WILSON 
Northcliffe — the man who influenced the minds of en 8 and of kings. Few realize 
the forcefulness, the poe the constructive strength of this man. Dr. Wilson 
—an intimate friend of Northcliffe — here gives a ~ -aA — of the great 
statesman and journalist. Frontispiece. $5.00 


An Artist in the Tropics 


By JAN POORTENAAR Foreword by FRANK BRANGWYN 


An art journey by one of the best-known younger artists through Java, the 
Celebes, Borneo Sumatra. The author's py full-page color plates 


and black and white sketches are vivid with all magic Py = of the East. 
6 Illustrations. $7.50 


The Practical Book of Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese Furniture 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL 
(Lippincoit’s Practical Book Series) 
The first book on Fortunes furniture, and the first of ry cost on Spanish 
many phases from 


and Italian furniture he Renaissance to the 
early Nineteenth inclusive. Illustrations. $10.00 


Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s Land 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia”, etc 
Fascinating “‘tours of discovery"’ to out-of-the-way corners ow one who holds a 
pre-eminent place among American travel book writers. 
2 Illustrations. $5.00 


Peeps at the Mighty 

By PATRICK BRA YBROOKE 

A delightfully naive discussion of H. G. Wells, Dean Inge, 
Jack London, Stephen Leacock and others. Frontispiece. $2.50 
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Kiss (Boni and Liveright, $2.50) much to 
their liking. For years Mr. Komroff has 
been writing highly individual short stories 
for the better magazines, but this is his first 
full-length novel. It is essentially allegori- 
cal, in essence the story of disasier that comes 
to a man who follows the traiMvf the “bitch- 
goddess, Success”. There is 4-Sender irony 
in the book, and for all its emphasis upon 
idea, its incidents are full of movement and 
excitement. It is a poetical novel; the 
clear reflection of one of the few wholly 
original minds in contemporary American 
literature. 


The Stevensonian Romance 


Those who recall John A. Steuart’s mem- 
orable biography Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Man and Writer: A Critical Biography will 
have an additional interest in Mr. Steuart’s 
new novel about the youthful romance of a 
great romancer The Cap of Y outh (Lippincott, 
$2.50), which tells the story of Stevenson’s 
love affair with Katie Drummond, the Scot- 
tish lassie. Mr. Steuart is a novelist of 
distinction, and is on thoroughly familiar 
ground in this story, which if it had taken 
another turn might have altered completely 
the life of its protagonist. 

Robert Nathan’s The Woodcutter’s House 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2) carries on the story of 
several of the characters in The Fiddler in 
Barly including the delightful dog, Musket. 
Mr. Nathan’s work is known by far too 
few people who might have pleasure from 
it; it has a world of quiet beauty, and none 
who find pleasure in the loveliness of 
simple, exquisite prose should deny it to 
themselves. 

One of the most brilliant of recent novels 
goes to the credit of a newcomer—at least 
Mathilde Eiker has had only one other-novel 
published, Mrs. Mason’s Daughters. Her 
new book is Over the Boat-side (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.50). It tells the story of a woman 
_ who makes a marriage of convenience in 
the most modern fashion, and it is a hard- 
surfaced, sophisticated novel which has done 
a great deal to strengthen Miss Eiker’s stand- 
ing with the critics. 

Grenville Vernon’s The Image in the Path 
(Dial Press, $2.50) is a well handled story of 
an odd triangle involving a man, a woman of 


his own age, and the woman’s daughter, 
The setting is thoroughly cosmopolitan, and 
the theme not unlike Hardy’s A Pair of Blw 
Eyes, although Mr. Vernon’s hero pursues an 
image entire. Upon one occasion, he per- 
mits the voung girl, supposedly well educated, 
to say “Between you and I”, but if one can 
forgive this slip, there is a good readable 
novel here. 


Mr. Montague’s Bulls-eye 
Last month there was mention here of C. E. 
Montague’s Right Off the Map (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.50), and I wish there were space 
now for a detailed discussion of this remark- 


ably civilized piece of fiction. To me it 


belongs among the best novels.of this year. 
It is a war-story, and in addition to being ar 
extraordinarily well sustained piece of ironi- 
cal writing, a thoroughly engaging tale, with 
characters who are quite alive and altogether 
sympathetic. 

Other novels of recent weeks that should 
not be overlooked are Rosamond Lehmann’s 
Dusty Answer (Holt, $2.50), which is a best- 
seller, and which appears to be the most im- 
portant first novel to reach us from England 
this fall; Susan Ertz’s Now East, Now West 
(Appleton, $2.50), which is quite up to the 
quality of Miss Ertz’s earlier novels; Doris 
Peel’s Children of the Wind (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50)—Miss Peel is nineteen years 
old—which is a delicately written and rather 
surprisingly mature story; and John Buchan’s 
Witch Wood (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), pro- 
nounced by some critics the best novel by a 
Scot who writes wholesome books for people 
who like to be intelligently entertained by 
their fiction. 

Other recent novels that deserve mention 
—some of them will be discussed more fully. 
later—are Anzia Yezierska’s Arrogant Beggar 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.50); Nathan Asch’s 
Love in Chartres (Albert and Charles Boni, 
$2.50); Signe Toksvig’s The Last Devil 
(John Day, $2); Raphael Sabatini’s The 
Nuptials of Corbal (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50); 
The Bloody Poet: A Novel about Nero by 
Desidir Kostolanyi (Macy-Masius, $2.50); 
and Half Price by Constance Travers Sweat- 
man (Morrow, $2.50), this last a discussion 
of chastity under existing conditions in this 
country. 
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DISTINGUISHED CENTURY BOOKS 


The vast pageant of American 


civilization staged along the 
banks of the Father of W~*-rs. 


FATHER 
MISSISSIPPI 


By LYLE SAXON 


Agorgeousand dramatic presentation 
of the great human story entwined 
in the history of the Mississippi River 
from the time of De Soto to the pres- 
ent day. Here are vivid pictures of 
intrepid explorers, plantation life, 
show boat romance, moonlit jevees, 
and even of the unprecedented trag- 
edy of the recent flood. FATHER 
MISSISSIPPI is a brilliant cross- 
section of the American story. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


THOSE GUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 
By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


A rare and penetrating story of Napoleon and 
his confreres, executed with glamorous pageantry 
and charm. $2.50 


DESERT WINDS 
By HAFSA 
A remarkable interpretation of a world religion 


—Islam, and the psychology of a great race—the 
Arab. Illustrated, $3.50 


THIS SMOKING WORLD 
By A. E. HAMILTON 
A fascinating study of a custom which is con- 


quering the human race. Illustrated with many 
beautiful and whimsical drawings. $2.50 


BUGLES IN THE 
NIGHT 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Author of “The Chicken-Wagon Family,” etc. 


The glamour and en- 
chantment, the magic 
and mystery of “Little 
Old New York.” 


“Mr. Benefield appeals to the heart, and reaches 
it... A romantic story, filled with chuckles.”— 
Phila. Public Ledger. “Mr. Benefield has written 
sympathetically an original story.”— Boston 
Transcript. “The man has charm. He tells a 
story uncommonly well.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


THE SILENT FORCE 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


A rich, dramatic history of the Mounted Police 
of Canada, its organization and personnel, and 
the amazing experiences of its courageous men. 

Illustrated, $4.00 


HIGHLIGHTS of 
MANHATTAN 


By WILL IRWIN and 
E. H. SUYDAM 


Here a brilliant writer and a skilled 
artist collaborate to produce the 
greatest panorama of Manhattan of 
all time. It takes you into the high 
places, the furtive corners and the 
hidden regions of Bagdad on the 
Subway as it is today. Beautifully 
illustrated. $6.00 


THE CENTURY CO. Pablishers of Enduring Books 
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Ernest Hemingway’s Stories 


A large number of collections of short 
stories have appeared in recent weeks, several 
of them of first-rate importance. Ernest 
Hemingway’s Men Without Women (Scrib- 
ner, $2) is one of these, the first book of Mr. 
Hemingway since The Sun Also Rises, the 
echoes from which still reverberate. Long 
before he became a famous novelist, Mr. 
Hemingway was one of the best of our short 
story writers, as the relatively few of us who 
know his In Our Time fully realize. The 
new book contains a number of stories that 
have attracted much attention in the maga- 
zines, including “Fifty Grand” and “The 
Killers”. It also contains a story of a bull 
fighter called “The Undefeated”, which I 
think is one of Mr. Hemingway’s best. 
There are others that are excellently done, 
notably “Che Ti Dice la Patria”, a sort of 
travel sketch of Italy, with a delicious last 
line. Readers who were shocked by The 
Sun Also Rises will find these stories less 
titillating than that frank exposition of life 
among the disenchanted, but no less enter- 
taining. 

Zona Gale’s Yellow Gentians and Blue (Ap- 
pleton, $2) is a slender volume of short short 
stories, some of them less than a thousand 
words in length, divided into two parts, the 
yellow gentians, and the blue—the bitter 
and the hopeful. One does not need to say 
that Miss Gale writes with great beauty. 
Some of these little pieces are among the 
finest things she has done, I think, and the 
whole collection notable in quality. 

Achmed Abdullah’s new volume of short 
stories, Steel and Jade (Doran, $2), contains 
a number of colorful, robust, swiftly moving 
tales, some of Captain Abdullah’s native 
Afghanistan and other parts of the East, and 
some of New York’s Chinatown. One of the 
best belongs to the latter group, “A Matter 
of Face”, which is a story for the durable 
anthologies. There is swing and vigor in 
these well-done stories, which are for the 
most part romantic in the more agreeable 
implications of a loose term. 


Tales of Post-War Europe 


Vernon Bartlett’s Topsy Turvy (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50) is a book of connected stories 


of post-war Europe, thoroughly disillusioned 
stories of a worn and weary continent and its 
tired and unhappy people. A newspaper 
correspondent is a character in each; they 
cover many countries, and are excellently 
done against backgrounds with which Mr. 
Bartlett is evidently familiar. 

If you have thus far overlooked the first of 
the works of the Englishman, H. H. Munro, 
whose pen name was Saki, to appear in this 
country, I can recommend it heartily. It is 
a small book of short pieces called The 
Chronicles of Clovis (Viking Press, $1.50). 
Munro was killed in the war and a great loss 
it was, for he had the light touch we hear so 
much about and see so seldom. His short 
stories are little masterpieces, most of them 
light-hearted, but not all, and when he sets 
out to write a grim one, how well he does it! 
A novel of his, The Unbearable Bassington, is 
also available (Viking Press, $1.50). 

One of George Moore’s best collection of 
long short stories is now for the first time 
available in a popular edition under the title 
of Celibate Lives (Boni and Liveright, $2.50). 
Its earlier title was In Single Strictness. The 
story called “Hugh Monfert” is omitted 
from the present volume and in its place is 
substituted “‘Albert Nobbs” from A Story- 
Teller’s Holiday. Moore is a master of a form 
which at its best is capable of great things. 

A new anthology which contains selections 
from a number of fine volumes of short 
stories is Samples, the fourth edition of a 
book published annually by the New York 
Guild for the Jewish Blind. Boni and Liver- 
ight are its present publishers. There are 
tales this time from Willa Cather, George 
Ade, John Galsworthy, Ernest Hemingway, 
Elinor Wylie, Louis Bromfield, and many 
others. 

In Ideals by Evelyn Scott (Albert and 
Charles Boni, $2.50), we have five long short 
stories—perhaps novelettes is a better word 
to describe a form for which we lack a satis- 
factory designation. They are written in 
Miss Scott’s somewhat pyrotechnical style, 
but concern everyday people and their 
problems, and are well worth reading. 


Essays by John Galsworthy 
Several recent volumes of essays deserve 
consideration for places in one’s current 
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oo Busy to Buy Books 


the BOOK- 


ERE is hardly a book reader 
who does not know of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. In_ its 
first year, over forty thousand of 
the most notable men and women 
in the country subscribed to its 
convenient service. The story of its 
development is interesting. It grew 
because busy men and women were 
forever missing new books they 
were anxious to read. 


The typical subscriber to this 
unique service had been an in- 
veterate reader. He had kept 
abreast of the significant books of 
the day. But as his business affairs 

ame more pressing, he lost 
touch with current literature. Again 
and again he found that, through 
pure neglect, he was missing im- 
portant books that were being 
widely discussed and widely recom- 
mended. He was disappointed 
frequently with his own negligence, 
realized that it was almost in- 
evitable, because of the driving 
circumstances of his life. “If,” he 
ht, “there were only some 
way in which the books I wanted 
could be sent to my home, I would 
be sure not to miss them!” 


Then he discovered that the 


‘Book-ofthe-Month Club exactly 


filled his need—and the enterprise 
stew because there were so many 


others like him. 


How the plan works 
The plan of the Club is sim- 


SO 


OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB GREW! 


How 40,000 busy people insure themselves 
against missing the outstanding new books — 
and against buying books they do not like. 


pacer itself. Practically all the 
k publishers in America send 
advance copies of their new books 
to the selecting committee, which 
consists of Henry Seidel Canby, 
chairman; Heywood Broun, Doro- 
thy Canfield, Christopher Morley 
and William Allen White. Out of 
the scores of books submitted every 
month, this committee selects those 
which it considers outstanding, for 
one reason or another. All of the 
month’s finest books are listed. 


And the book which rates the 2 


highest in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is given the additional 
honor of being called the “book-of- 
the-month,” and is sent to those 
subscribers who indicate that they 


want it. 


Before this book is sent out, 
however, a carefully written de- 
scription of it, and of all the books 
recommended in the month, is sent 
to you. If you believe you will like 
the “‘book-of-the-month” you 
let it come to you. If not, you 
ask for one of the others to be 
sent in its place. Even then, if 
you are disappointed with your 
choice, you may exchange the 
book—at no cost—for another! 


Service that costs you 
nothing 


Could any booklover ask 
for more? Five authorities, 


cull out the most noteworthy books 
for you. You are sent in advance a 
careful report on all of them. You 
have the privilege of free exchange, 
in case of disappointment. Also, 
the Club’s service makes it certain 
that you will read the books you 
want to read, and that they will be 
delivered at your home, unfailing- 
ly, so that you can’t miss them. 


And what is the cost of all this? 
Nothing. You pay only for the books 
receive, at the same price as if 
the publisher himself sent them to 
you by mail. Send for a booklet 
which describes this unique and 
convenient service more in detail. 
Also get a copy of the current issue 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, which tells what the next 
“book-of-the-month” is and why, 
and also reports on other forth- 
coming noteworthy books. Your 
request will not obligate you in 
any way. 


S-M 
IK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 


BOO) 

218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me without cost, the current 
issue of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, and also tell me 


ten 
e is request ives me in no 
tion to subscribe. 


whose opinions you respect, 
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reading, notably John Galsworthy’s Castles 
in Spain (Scribner, $2.50), the first collection 
of essays from this distinguished pen in 
several years. Many are on literature or 
men of letters, and there is one which sets 
forth Mr. Galsworthy’s own credo, “The 
Faith of a Novelist”. 

Emily Clark’s Stuffed Peacocks (Knopf, 
$2.50) is a delightful volume of essays, more 
or less thematically connected, about Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and its people. The author 
was associated with The Reviewer during the 
palmy days of that interesting magazine; she 
knows her subject thoroughly and handles 
it well, as those of her readers who have some 
acquaintance with the peculiar civilization 
and culture of the Old Dominion cannot fail 
to recognize. 

An anthology of essays covering a full 
generation is “Harper Essays” edited by 
Henry Seidel Canby (Harpers, $2.50). It 
contains. pieces from Harper's Magazine 
by Mark Twain, Arnold Bennett, John 
Burroughs, Margaret Deland, etc., etc., and 
forms an important contribution to literary 
history, aside from its intrinsic interest. 

The consideration of contemporary Ameri- 
can problems of widely diverse natures con- 


tinues to engage our best thinkers. For 


example, there are freshly out two books on 
the question of Prohibition, both, as it 
happens, very much anti. One is Dr. Fabian 
Franklin’s small, but well done, The A BC of 
Prohibition (Harcourt, Brace, $1), the other, 
The Prohibition Mania, by Clarence Darrow 
and Victor S. Yarros (Boni and Liveright, 
$2.50), which is, first of all, an attempted 
refutation of the charts, statistics and reason- 
ing of Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Judge Lindsey on Marriage 

Judge Ben Lindsey treats of the prevailing 
state of morals in the nation and his own 
suggestion for increasing the sum total of 
human happiness in Companionate Marriage 
(Boni and Liveright, $3), a book in which 
Wainwright Evans collaborated. Judge 
Lindsey’s modifications of the conventional 
marriage arrangement are already largely in 
effect; he makes it clear that he does not 
advocate “trial marriage”, which many 
types of marriage seem to have become. 


Albert C. Diffenbach writes a bitter attack 
on the Fundamentalists in Religious Liberty: 
The Great American Illusion (Morrow, $1.50); 
Ellsworth Huntington and Leon F. Whitney 
discuss some alarming statistics in The 
Builders of America (Morrow, $3.50), in which 
they set out to prove that the best of our 
racial stock is dying out, and that the pro- 
portion of leaders to the masses is smaller 
now than it has ever been in our history, a 
most difficult fact to demonstrate unless one 
is convinced of its truth before the argument 
begins. This book is a plea for eugenics, and 
eugenics is one of the prettiest theories the 
emotions and intelligence of man have ever 
devised. It can always be supported by 
analogies from the animal kingdom, although 
nobody knows just what type of human being 
we need or wish to breed. Without abso- 
lutely autocratic control, such as the animal 
breeder exercises, there is as much chance of 
eugenics playing any serious part in human 
affairs as there is for an over night establish- 
ment of the Golden Rule as the guiding 
principle of human affairs. If it entertains 
you to read about eugenics, however, here is 
your book. 

Elmer Davis’s collection of sharply satiri- 
cal pieces, Show Window (John Day, $2.50) 
deserves a place somewhere here, as a good 
many of the contemporary manifestations of 
imbecility are pilloried in it with great success, 
including the new religion, of which Henry L. 
Mencken is prophet and messiah in one. 
“Portrait of a Cleric” is here, and more than 
worth the price of admission, even if Mr. 
Davis were not showing—and showing up— 
a good many other familiar faces. 


Romance of the Past 

Nor are we neglecting our great and glori- 
ous past while we are banging away at the 
follies of our own times. The frontier of 
romance continues to fascinate us; Charles J. 
Finger has collected a book of Frontier 
Ballads with woodcuts by Paul Honoré 
(Doubleday, Page, $3); Charles M. Russell’s 
Trails Plowed Under (Doubleday, Page, 
$3.50) brings back cowboy life at its heyday, 
and Walter Noble Burns tells a thrilling story 
in Tombstone (Doubleday, Page, $2.50). 

In this connection, Will James has out 4 
new book, Cow Country (Scribner, $3.50), 
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AMERICA FINDING HERSELF 


by Mark Sullivan 


The story of OUR TIMES in the years immediately following 
“The Turn of the Century”. A dramatically vivid picture of the 
years from about 1905 to 1908. “It is one glorious riot of facts, 
reminiscences, recollections,” —Harry in the New York World. 
With 204 contemporary cartoons, sketches and photographs. $5.00. 


CHOSEN POEMS by Henry van Dyke 


a van e me is tic 


MEN WITHOUT WOMEN by Ernest Hemingway 


Fourteen superb stories by the author of ““The Sun Also Rises” “Seldom if ever before has a writer been able to 
cut so deeply intolife with the 26 curved tools of the English alphabet.’ *—Time Magazine. $2.00 


THE NEW REFORMATION: 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities by Michael Pupin 


“Such a book must charm every lover of literature and inspire every seeker of truth 
with new and finer realization of the prof profound beauty of truth as found in the created 
universe.” — Kansas City Journal. $2.50 


THE ROMANTICK LADY: The Story of anImagination 


by Vivian Burnett 
The biography of Frances H. Burnett by her son. “ “Mr. Burnett... has written a 
book which grips one from the first page to the last.” — Washington Post. $3.50 


CASTLES IN SPAIN: And Other Screeds 


by John Galsworthy 


number of years. ““The true Galsworthian will not neglect it."— N. Y. Times. $2.00 


COW COUNTRY by Will James 


A new book by the author of “Smoky”. “His book should belong in every library and 
should be rea at Teast once a year im order thatthe . life on the range pictured in 
pages that bristle with action is not easily forgotten.’ "Cincinnati Enquirer 

J ACQUES Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


COEUR THE GREAT DETECTIVE 


by Albert STORIES 
Boardman Kerr Compiled and Edited with Introduction 
by Willard Huntington Wright 


From Edgar Allan Poe to Chesterton and A. Conan 
Doyle the best detective in all 
A big, meaty book packed with thrills. 50 


7 Mr. For Younger Readers 
MICHAEL STROGOFF 
n c les V. 


THE WHEAT narrative superbly ill strated by 


Wyeth. 


by Thomas Boyd JINGLEBOB 


A splendid new _illus- 
py ky FY “this by Philip Ashton Rollins 
¥ Two Eastern tenderfoots join a cowboy outfit 


who wrote and illus. i 


trated “Fix Si Louis P 
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with his own illustrations, which is a good 
deal like his other cowboy books, and that 
ought to be praise enough. He is one of the 
prize story tellers of our times, and can draw 
a bucking horse so well you can hear the 
squeal of the animal and the creak of strained 
leather. 

In the general field, there are few books of 
the season of more timely interest than 
Lyle Saxon’s Father Mississippi (Century, 
$5), which is a large book giving the full 
history of the river from its discovery through 
its misbehavior of last spring and summer. 
Mr. Saxon was born on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi in Louisiana; he was hard at work on 
the book when this year’s floods came and so 
was able to add some remarkably graphic 
chapters from his own experiences with 
rescue squads. There is a full discussion of 
the flood control problem from every angle, 
and a great deal of good writing about 
the more picturesque phases of the river’s 
story. 

Not enough space is left for all I should 
like to say about some other books, but I 
recommend Dan Streeter’s Camels! (Putnam, 
$2.50) to all who can enjoy a spoofing book 
about travel. This work measures up to 
Mr. Streeter’s first, Denatured Africa. 


A New Old Testament 

It is, to be sure, a far cry from this to the 
announcement that the much-discussed new 
version of the Old Testament is now available 
from the University of Chicago Press in 
a variety of bindings, the regular edition 
costing $7.50. J. M. Powis Smith directed 
the translation, and had as his assistants 
Alex R. Gordon, Theophile J. Meek, and 
Leroy Waterman. This is a companion 
volume to the Edgar J. Goodspeed trans- 
lation of the New Testament. There will be 
many of us who will stick to King James, 
human nature being what it is, but so im- 
portant and scholarly an effort as this deserves 
and will have a great deal of attention. 

It is necessary to call attention here to an 
oversight in the Landscape of last month. 
I said Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s Books and 
Bidders, published by Little, Brown, was 
available only in a $15 limited edition. 
There is a regular edition of the fine book at 
$5; the limited edition has long since been 


oversubscribed, so George G. Ross of Little, 
Brown informs me. 


Some Christmas Hints 


If you are casting about for books to give 
for Christmas, there is the new Storisende 
Edition of the works of James Branch Cabell, 
of which a few sets are left. This limited and 
definitive edition is sold by subscription only, 
the price being$190, or $10 a volume, and it 
is expected that the books will be brought 
out at the rate of sixa year. Three volumes 
have already appeared, Beyond Life, Figures 
of Earth, and The Silver Stallion, and the next 
three will be along next spring. The pub- 
lisher is McBride. 

The Blake Centenary has brought many 
handsome items to light of late, and none 
that I have seen is any more attractive than | 
the Nonesuch Press edition of The Pencil 
Drawings of William Blake, with seventy- 
five reproductions in collotype, which sells 
for $15, and which is handled in this country 
by Random House, a braneh of the Modern 
Library organization. 

The Nonesuch Press has also printed a 
beautiful small edition of The Prose and 
Poetry of William Blake, complete in one 
volume at $5, and Mona Wilson’s The Life of 
William Blake, at $18. These may all be 
had from Random House, which handles 
Nonesuch and other fine English books. 

Holt is bringing out a new edition of 
Blake’s Drawings from the Book of Job, with 
illustrations in collotype, at $6; only one 
thousand copies are being printed, and 
Dutton The Marriage of Heaven and Hell in 
full color facsimile, the Fitzwilliam Museum 
copy being used for purposes of reproduction, 
as it is considered the finest of the nine origi- 
nal copies extant. 

Another contribution of Dutton’s to fine 
book-making is a new edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome, with “inventions” by a young 
modernist named John Vassos. This is 
published in a $10 limited edition and 4 
popular edition at $3.50. The Vassos illustra- 
tions are highly symbolical and for the most 
part freshly original and quite striking. The 
book otherwise is handsome, and well suited 
for gift purposes if one can get past the grew- 
someness of the story. 

An inexpensive example of the handsomely 
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GEORGE 
SAND 


The Search for Love 


By Martz JeEnNey Howe 


The woman, who, as Heine said, ‘‘set the 
‘world on fire,"’ who was ridiculed, loved, 
hated, and revered, is presented as a 


modern woman born a century too soon, 
in a book which promises to reverse the 
conventional judgment of her character. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


What — 


ELMER DAVIS 
thinks of 


Mayor Thompson * Bishop Manning * 

H. L. Mencken * Indiana * Anti-Semi- 

tism * The Novel The Perfect 
tate 


in his new book 


Show Window 


The White Man’s 
Dilemma 


By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


A study of the climax of imperialism. 
“Few can speak on this subject with more 
authority and none will speak with more 
intelligence and candor."" — Jobn 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The Day Company 
25 West 45th Streets * New York 


“Not an ordinary adventure Story. It is forceful, colorful, 
dramatic from firs to laf.’ — Boston Transcript. 


FRONTIER 
DUST 


By John Lord 


Tue colorful new book tells the story of author's 
dramatic experiences in the West. Real first-hand 
pictures of Billy the Kid, Jesse James, Buffalo Bill 
and other famous personalities. 

**This book takes an evident and high place as a 
record of a time that cannot be reported at second 
hand. His narrative is at once valuable and con- 
vincing.’’ — Spring field Union. 

** Abouteverything that was to be seen in frontier 
days figures in Mr. Lord's stories. Such a collection 
deserves the art which has found its way into the 
printing and binding of this book."" — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


$2.50 at Booksellers or from the Publisher 


EDWARD VALENTINE MITCHELL 
27 Lewis Street vee Hartford, Connecticut 


ART IN AMERICA 
AND ELSEWHERE 


ILLUSTRATED BI-MONTHLY REVIEW 
$6.00 a Year $1.00 a Copy 


The only critical review of art in America 
that numbers among its contributors the 


greatest Eu authorities. It presents 
the latest emahaien of recognized experts in 
articles which are based upon original research 
and include new information of real impor- 
tance regarding the objects with which they 
are concerned. 


578 Madison Avenue ’ 


New York 


A Christmas Suggestion 


We cannot think of any gift that would be received with 
greater appreciation by a friend of literary tastes similar to 
your own than a monthly eubscription to THz Nortu 


To help Review readers solve their Christmas problems we _ 


make them this special offer: 
Twelve Months for $3.50 


On receipt of your order with remittance of $3.50 we will 
enter a subscription in the name of the person designated by 
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illustrated book is the néw Doubleday, Page 
edition of Sir Hugh Clifford’s noted work 
The Further Side uf Silence. Mahlon Blaine 
is the artist, and the price is $3.50. Mr. 
Blaine, after a thrilling career as an adven- 
turer, has settled down in New York as an 
illustrator and has made a place for himself 
near the top. 


A Rockwell Kent ‘‘ Candide”’ 


Random House embarks upon its own 
programme of publishing this fall with a new 
edition of Candide illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent, of which twelve hundred copies will be 
printed at $12. In addition to the Nonesuch 
items mentioned. here, there are also a 
number of Golden Cockerel books now 
available, the most expensive of which is 
Keats’s Lamia with twenty engravings by 
Robert Giddings. There are only two hun- 
dred and fifty copies at $25. A Sentimental 
Journey with six engravings by J. E. Laboreur 
in an edition of the same size is priced at 
only $8.50, and many of the fine books on the 
Random House list are relatively inexpensive. 

The volumes in Boni and Liveright’s rap- 
idly growing Black and Gold series are well 
suited for gift purposes, and the price is not 
too high—$3.50. This admirable series now 
contains eight volumes, the three most recent 
the Firebaugh translation of The Satyricon, the 
Sir Richard Burton translation of Giambat- 
tista Basile’s [1 Pentamerone and the Jowett 
Plato with a new introduction by Professor 
William C. Greene. Several volumes will be 
added to the series in the next few months, 
including a collection of traveler’s tales from 
the period of Marco Polo, which Monadl 
Komroff is now editing. 


**Peter Whiffle’’ Dressed Up 

Knopf has recently done a gift edition of 
Carl Van Vechten’s Peter Whiffle with new 
and diverting illustrations, the price being 
$3.50, with the box thrown in. This firm 
has a large number of special and limited 
editions, and the unusual attention that is 
paid by its directors to the physical appear- 
ance of its books makes many of the ordinary 
editions look like Christmas gifts. 


Houghton Mifflin is offering a Shakespeare 
Head Press edition of The Rubaiyat for $2, a 
limited edition at $5 of William Shenstone’s 
Men and Manners, with an introduction by 
Havelock Ellis, and Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan An Ode to Scandal, and A Portrait, both 
long out of print and selling in their new dress 
for $3. 

This is a most cursory glance at the list of 
limited and fine editions available at present, 
and the subject is worth going into further, 
for no other gift can match in enduring value 
a good book that is as beautiful to look at as 
it is to read. More and more people give 
books these days, and the custom is to be 
encouraged; there is an excellent chance for 
the exhibition of the most appealing qualities 
of good taste and judgment in the selection of 
such presents. 


Walter Hines Page’s Books 

I observe that as one of the results of the 
recent merger of Doubleday, Page and 
Company and George H. Doran Company, 
in future to appear in these pages and else- 
where as Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Houghton Mifflin have taken over all the 
writings of Walter Hines Page from the 
Doubleday, Page organization. Next spring 
there will appear an additional volume of 
Mr. Page’s letters, edited, of course, by 
Burton J. Hendrick, and to be called, it is 
expected, The Education of an American. 
They will cover the early part of Mr. Page's 
life in the South, his journalistic apprentice- 
ship, and his career as editor of The Forum 
and The Atlantic Monthly, and as a successful 
publisher. 

In the interest of truth and accuracy | 
should like to call attention to the fact that 
I mentioned in the November Landscape 4 
new book of short stories by James Stephens 
and remarked, because the Stephens item 
happened to fall in an odd place: there will 
be some who will wonder what the devil he 
is doing in this galley. It came out as 

usual, not galley, but gallery. The correct 
quotation is “galley”, and I hope very much 
the printer lets me get away with it this 
time. 
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HE three-year-old member of the family 
already has a small library. I stand 
before the colorful shelves which almost fill 


ist of § one side of her room, and, remembering my 
sent, § own book-loving but book-limited childhood, 
ther, § I reflect in amazement that not all the prog- 
value § ress of the past three decades or so has been 


made in the realms of science, mechanics, 
or medicine. One of the greatest changes 
[know has come about in our attitude toward 
children’s reading. 

Evidence of this change, which of course 
has been gradual, is all about us. In the 
public library the children’s room is usually 
the pleasantest room in the building, and the 
librarian in charge is always the pleasantest 


>the § sort. I mention libraries first because to me 
and § the change in library sentiment toward 
any, § children’s literature has been as phenomenal 
else- § as the improvement in the literature. So 


late as the close of the last century, most 
librarians looked askance at the idea of 
children in libraries. Furthermore, we have 
special bookshops for children—the most 
engaging bookshops. Noted librarians and 


by § other public leaders occupy themselves with 
it is § making selective book lists for young readers. 
can, § Children’s librarians, women’s club members, 
ge’s — and book sellers combine to further the cause 
‘ice- § of literature for young folk. And at this 
rum season of the year, publishers’ catalogues 
sful § offer eloquent testimony to the improved 

status of books for boys and girls. 

ry 1— For at last children are recognized as an 
that § important part of the reading public; famous 
ye a | authors and artists write and illustrate books 
ens & for them; and leading publishers are proud 
tem & to put their best effort into the making of 
will ¥ beautiful juveniles. 
| he A careful study of the fall lists and of a 

as | Majority of the new juvenile books that are 
rect | Teady as this article is being written, reveals 
uch Some interesting tendencies. 
this § It is to be noted that important books of 


poetry are few, but the small group bristles 
with pride because it includes the eagerly 
awaited new book of poems about Christo- 
pher Robin who was once very young, and 
Now We Are Six (Dutton, $2). The new 
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YOUTH’S MAGIC VISTA 
BY RUTH McCLINTOCK BARKER 


book is charming; it has Mr. Milne’s de- 
lightful touch, and that, as Christopher 
Robin himself might say, is that. Also the 
pictures were made by E. H. Shepard, and 
that is also that. But there is only one 
When We Were Very Young; after all once in 
h lifetime is as often as one can expect a book 
like it. 

I find among the season’s offerings many 
translations, some of them handsome gift 
books; a large number of stories about 
foreign countries; other books beside poetry 
by very young writers; and a surprisingly 
large amount of first-class fiction. And 
finally some beautiful new editions of juve- 
nile classics. 


Tales About Animals 


Also I find to my great delight that pub- 
lishers have not listened to reformers who 
wish to devitalize Mother Goose, or others 
who object to stories of talking birds and 
beasts. Mother Goose needs no defense 
from me. And as for beasts which talk and 
birds which understand and answer, anyone 
who has had intimate contact with small 
children knows that they personify every- 
thing—their dolls, toys, dogs, cats, trees, 
flowers, even the furniture. And I have it 
on the best authority, that of a very small 
person, that these usually inarticulate ob- 
jects talk to her! Knowing this, I do not 
have to be assured that Hugh Lofting’s la- 
test volume, Doctor Dolittle’s Garden (Stokes, 
$2.50) will find a place ready for it on the 
shelf by earlier chronicles of the droll little 
doctor and his animal friends. In this one 
the doctor adds certain insects to the group, 
and learns to converse fluently in the lan- 
guage of the butterflies. Could anything be 
more delicious? 

E. V. Lucas makes a whimsical contribu- 
tion to tales of merry animals this season with 
A Cat Book (Harper, $1.50), a collection of 
amusing verses illustrated by Pat Sullivan 
the creator of “‘ Felix”, the famous cat of the 
comic strip. Peggy Bacon has written and 
illustrated The Lion-Hearted Kitten (Mac- 
millan, $2.50), droll stories about a gloomy 
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hippopotamus, a mercenary camel, a mis- 
chievous monkey and other animals beside 
the kitten, and among the new titles in “The 
Little Library” (Macmillan, $1 each) are 
three about unusual animals: The Good- 
Natured Bear, by Richard Henry Horne; 
The Cat and the Captain, by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth; and Little Jack Rabbit, by Alice 
Dussauze. I am enthusiastic about this 
“Little Library”. They are such sturdy 
little volumes, and all of them books to be 
read over and over. 

Marion Bullard’s The Somersaulting Rab- 
bit (Dutton, $2) is an amusing story of a very 
modern young white rabbit, with striking 
illustrations by the author. The Animal 
Alphabet by Harrison Cady (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2) is a large picture book which will 
be cherished for its verses as well as for its 
illustrations. And Rhea Wells’s Pepyi the 


Duck (Doubleday, Page, $2) is the story of 
the life and times of a wise little duckling 
which lived in the courtyard of a castle. 
The illustrations by the author are charming. 


To return for a moment to Mother Goose, 
a fall book season without fascinating new 
editions of the old rhymes would be a dull 
one—and this one is not dull. A_niost 
pleasing book is Jack Horner’s Pie (Harper, 
$2), the rhymes selected and illustrated by 
Lois Lenski. The arrangement of the book, 
a page of rhymes and then a page of pictures, 
is especially good, and one that children 
always like. The same plan is followed in 
“The Happy -Hour Books” (Macmillan, 
50 cents), which include two titles from 
Mother Goose: Wee Willie Winkie, and Some 
Other Boys and Girls, and Humpty Dumpty, 
and Some Other Funny People. This new 
series of twelve square little books, nursery 
favorites of long standing, brilliantly illus- 
trated by artists specially chosen, marks I 
believe a decided advance in inexpensive 
books for children. C. F. Pritchard and 
W. E. White have taken liberties with the 
Mother Goose tradition, but they have 
created in Mother Goose Circus Parade (Put- 
nam, $1.75) a picture book which every 
child will love. 


Stories of Other Lands 
I remember it was not the fashion some 
years ago, especially among youngsters, to 


think very well of foreigners. But today 
children are becoming world-conscious, and 
books are helping to make them so. This 
season, as I have said, is rich in translations 
and in stories of other lands written by well- 
known authors. One of the former which is 
quite irresistible is Bibi, a Little Danish Girl, 
by Karin Michaelis, translated by Lida 
Sihoni Hanson (Doubleday, Page, $2.50). 
Bibi is the small adventurous daughter of a 
station master and a countess who was 
disowned because she made, as Bibi said, 
“‘a messylance with Daddy”. A little 
“runaway” who bears a charmed life, Bibi 
wanders all over Denmark on her various 
self-conducted excursions, and the book is 
largely made up of her amusing letters to her 
father, in which all degrees of life in Den- 
mark are described. The illustrations by 
Hedvig Collin fit the story perfectly. I think 
it is not too much to say that Bibi is destined 
to become a classic. 

Children of the Moor, by Laura Fitinghof, 
translated by Siri Andrews (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), is a story of Sweden a few 
generations ago. When hunger threatens 
their homes, a band of children wander 
southward, have many thrilling adventures, 
and find new homes and happiness in the end. 
A more ancient Sweden is the background for 
Canute Whistlewinks and Other Stories, by 
Zacharias Topelius, translated by C. W. 
Foss, and selected and edited by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott (Longmans, Green, $2.50). 
Topelius, who is to Norway and Finland what 
Andersen is to Denmark, employs all sorts of 
droll creatures in his stories: giants, fairies, 
mermaids, and many others. 

Siri Andrews is translator also of another 
Swedish book: Karl’s Journey to the Moon, 
by Maja Lindberg (Harper, $1.50), a large 
picture book, delicately colored, and a de- 
lightful fairy tale, too, which describes a little 
boy’s trip in a soap bubble to visit the man 
in the moon. Other newly translated fairy 
tales include Polish Fairy Tales, by A. J. 
Glinski, translated by Maude Ashurst (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50); The Princess Who Grew, 
translated from the Dutch of P. J. C. De 
Vries by L. Snitslaer (Stokes, $1.50), and 
The Cock and the Hen, a Czechoslovak folk 
tale translated by Raf. D. Szalathay, and 
illustrated by Rudolf Mates (Harper, $2.50). 
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The last named is included in the exhibition 
of art for foreign picture books which is 
“touring” the country now. 

Two stories for boys complete the list, 
Nimble-legs, translated from the Italian of 
Luigi Capuana by Frederic Taber Cooper 
(Longmans, Green, $1.50), the story of a 
fleet-footed Sicilian boy who was made a 
secret messenger for Garibaldi; and Eugenie 
Foa’s Mystery of Castle Pierrefitte, translated 
from the French by Amena Pendleton (Long- 
mans, Green, $2), a story of the Pyrenees 
in the late eighteenth century. 

Distinguished names appear on many of 
the books of stories about distant places. 
I note especially the following: Charles J. 
Finger’s Tales W orth Telling (Century, $3.50), 
a collection drawn from South America and 
Java, from Arabia and Turkey, Ireland, 


A Hungary, and many other countries, and all 
baal told in Mr. Finger’s inimitable style. The 

illustrations by Paul Honoré help to make 
hoff, this a rarely beautiful book. Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman, who won the Newbery medal 
few § ast year with his Shen of the Sea, will win 
tens § ‘resh acclaim with his new volume of Chinese 
rder Ores, The Wind That Wouldn't Blow 
— (Dutton, $2.50). The new collection is 


same beauty of expression that characterized 
Mr. Chrisman’s earlier book. 

East Indian folk-lore furnished the ma- 
terial for Frances Jenkins Olcott’s Wonder 
Tales From Pirate Isles (Longmans, Green, 
$2). This third volume in Miss Olcott’s 
interesting series of Wonder Tales is largely 
translated from the Dutch. The Magic 
Tooth and Other Tales from the Amazon, by 
Elsie Spicer Eells (Little, Brown, $2) is not 
only an entertaining book, but is an authen- 
tic record of South American folk-lore as 
well, while all the glamour of ancient India 
hovers about Jataka Tales Out of Old India, 
ion by Marguerite Aspinwall (Putnam, 

Not folk-lore, but boys and girls of today 
fill the pages of Saturday’s Children, by 
Helen Coale Crew (Little, Brown, $2), fas- 
cinating stories of boys and girls of Ireland 
and Scotland, of England, France, Italy and 
other countries, who have to work for their 
living. Italian Peepshow and Other Stories, 
by Eleanor Farjeon, is largely an adaptation 
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marked with the same whimsical humor, the- 


of old folk-tales, with a group of the author’s 
own stories included. The Wonder-Smith 
and His Son, by Ella Young and illustrated 
by Boris Artzybasheff (Longmans, Green, 
$2), is a collection of early Irish folk-tales, 
simply but beautifully told. The Golden 
Bird and Other Stories, by Katharine Gibson 
(Macmillan, $2.50), contains a group of little 
known folk-tales from Greece, Japan, France, 
Egypt, and China, with unusually fine 
illustrations by Edwin G.Sommer. Children 
of the Mountain Eagle, by Elizabeth C. 
Miller with illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham (Doubleday, Page, $2), is a long 
story of the home life of Albanian children 
very interestingly told. 


Biographies for Juveniles 

The startling journeys of Lindbergh, 
Chamberlain, and Byrd are all described and 
sketches of the lives of these and other 
famous aviators are adequately presented in 
Irving Crump’s Boys’ Book of Airmen (Dodd, 
Mead, $2), a timely book which should be a 
leader this season among juvenile biographies. 
Girls will be especially pleased with Helen 
Ferris and Virginia Moore’s collection of 


- interviews with notable women who have 


succeeded, presented in Girls Who Did (Dut- 
ton, $2.50). Boys, however, are favored 
by the biographers this fall, and the Boys’ 
Life of Colonel Lawrence, by Lowell Thomas 
(Century, $2), Boys’ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, by Helen Nicolay (Century, $2), 
and Nolichucky Jack (Life of John Sevier), by 
John T. Faris (Lippincott, $2), all the work 
of seasoned writers, will find a place among 
permanent collections of children’s books. 


Nature Stories 


The demand for nature stories seems never 
to be satisfied, and while the output for the 
season is not large, its quality is exceptionally 
good. Louise B. Baynes edits a volume of 
her noted husband’s bird stories under the 
title, Three Young Crows, and Other Bird 
Friends, by Ernest Harold Baynes (Mac- 
millan, $1.75); Helen. Fuller Orton, who 
writes most entertainingly of life on a farm, 
has a new book for small readers, Prancing 
Pat (Stokes, $1.25), the life and adventures of 
a beautiful horse; Jungle John: a Book of the 
Big Game Jungles, by John Budden (Long- 
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mans, Green, $2.50), is a well illustrated 
book somewhat reminiscent of Kipling’s 
Jungle Books; Redcoat, the Phantom Foz, 
by Clarence Hawkes, veteran writer of 
animal stories, is illustrated by Charles 
Livingston Bull (Milton, Bradley, $1.50); 
while varying degrees of doghood are pre- 
sented in Leslie Crump’s Pip (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.50), the amusing story of a yellow pup; 
Rowdy by Robert J. Diven (Century, $1.75), 
and Flash, the Lead Dog, by George Marsh 
(Penn, $2.50), both stories of Alaskan dogs; 
Cop: Chief of Police Dogs, by Reginald M. 
Cleveland (Milton, Bradley, $2.50), interest- 
ing not only as a story, but for the informa- 
tion it gives on the training of police dogs; 
and Lilian Gask’s Brave Dogs (Crowell, $1.50), 
tales of animal heroism with human appeal. 


Stories to Read Aloud 


Always in demand too are collections of 
stories to tell or to read aloud, and to satisfy 
this demand comes Christopher Morley’s 
I Know A Secret (Doubleday, Page, $2), 
stories told to his own children and their 
friends, a book that will need no recommen- 
dation to Mr. Morley’s numerous admirers. 
A Treasury Tales For Little Folks, edited 
by Marjorie Bruce (Crowell, $3), and Fire- 
side Stories, selected and edited by Veronica 
S. Hutchinson (Minton, Balch, $2.50), tales 
for very little children with quaint pictures 
by Lois Lenski, I like very much, while two of 
the most useful books of this group, and 
beautiful too, are Christmas in Storyland, by 
Maud van Buren and Katharine I. Bemis 
(Century, $2), an anthology arranged by two 
librarians, and A Book of Princess Stories, 
edited by Kathleen Adams and Frances 
Atchinson, illustrated by Louis Lenski, 
(Dodd, Mead, $2) tales which the editors, 
who are also librarians, have found to be in 
constant demand at story hours. 

A miscellaneous collection of stories and 
poems, riddles, games, and things to make 
and do, make up the John Martin’s Big Book 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50), now in its successful 
eleventh year. Another annual which has 
met with continuous success, Number Five 
Joy Street, by Lord Dunsany, Walter De La 
Mare, and others (Appleton, $2.50), contains 
stories and poems by a number of well-known 
writers. 


Fiction 


Coming to fiction, I find it hard to make a 
selection. There are so many good books 
among the lot, and it is manifestly impossible 
to mention all of them, or to say more than a 
word or two about those which are men- 
tioned. Wading bravely in, I choose to 
head the list, and I think deservedly, Cor- 
nelia Meigs’s The Trade Wind (Little, Brown, 
$2). This is the prize-winning story in the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf contest, and it is one 
of the most interesting, one of the best writ- 
ten stories of adventure by sea I have ever 
read. The time is that of the American 
Revolution. Others especially worth while 
include The Real Reward, by Christine Whit- 
ing Parmenter (Little, Brown, $2), a modern 
story for girls; Hidden Island, by Anworth 
Rutherford (Little, Brown, $2), adventure 
and mystery for boys; Forward Ho! a Story of 
the Argonne (Stokes, $2), the Great War from 
the viewpoint of a French-American boy; 
Janny, by Jane Abbott (Lippincott, $1.75), 
a girl from the Canadian woods who is sud- 
denly compelled to adjust herself to life in 


New York City; Fortunate Calamity, by 
Isabella M. Alden (Pansy) (Lippincott, 
$1.75), a story of modern girls which will 
interest the older generation as well as the 
younger, for in the nineties “Pansy” was a 
favorite; Twinkle, Little Movie Star, by 


Lorraine Maynard (Century, $1.75), a 
narrative of life in Hollywood; The Secret of 
Spirit Lake, by Joseph B. Ames (Century, 
$1.75), a fast-moving yarn wherein boy 
scouts solve a mystery and find much ad- 
venture; Storey Manor, by Ethel Cook Eliot 
(Doubleday, Page, $2), a mystery story for 
girls; Downright Dencey, by Caroline D. 
Snedeker (Doubleday, Page, $2), a tale of 
Colonial times which is quite different from 
the usual run; And Michael, the unusual 
title of an unusually wholesome book for 
girls, by Nelia Gardner White (Penn, $1.50); 
The Overland Trail, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman (Penn, $2), which describes the 
adventures of western pioneers; and Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner’s The Tiger Who 
Walks Alone (Macmillan, $1.75), with a boy 
hero who enjoys many adventures including 
a South American Revolution. 

Two quite out of the ordinary picture 
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books: The Katy Kruse Dolly Book, with 
text by Rose Fyleman (Doran, $2), and 
cunningly contrived illustrations made from 
colored photographs of life-like dolls, and 
Clever Bill, by William Nicholson (Double- 
day, Page, $1), adventures of a doll told with 
a handful of words and pages of excellent 
drawings, are bright spots among the many 


people. I would like to linger over some of 
the others in this group: over Rachel Field’s 
The Magic Pawnshop, with illustrations by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry (Dutton, $2.25), 
wherein reality mixes with magic in delight- 
ful fashion; or Mary Graham Bonner’s 
Magic Map (Macaulay, $2.50), with pictures 
by Luxor Price, geography made easy in 
subtle fashion, but really too good to class 
that way alone; or Margery Williams Bianco’s 
appealing fantasy, The Adventures of Andy 
(Doran, $2.50), Andy-being a doll who feels 


a deserted because her owner has grown up and 
75), | married; or Alfred Kreymborg’s Funnybone 
(Macaulay, $3.50), illustrated by 
‘e in § Boris Artzybasheff, whimsical, and beauti- 


| by | fully written, with Mr. Kreymborg’s gentle 
ott, | Philosophy peeping out from every page. 
will @ I could fill pages about them; they are 
the | fascinating, these crisp new, beautiful books 
as a § for our children. The magic of youth is in 
by them. The new, however, must always 
, a § Share honors in any group of juvenile books 
ot of § With the few old books that have lasted 


through many generations, and appear each 
year in lovely new array. The list this year 
includes numerous gorgeous editions of old 
fairy tales, many old yarnsof brave adventure, 
and a few not available in any other form. 


D. Selected almost at random are these: Labou- 
» of Fairy Book (Harper, $2); Grimm’s 
rom § Household Tales and Stories (Macmillan, 
sual °1-75); Jules Verne’s Michael Strogoff (Scrib- 
for & “er, $2.50); Scott’s Talisman (Houghton, 


50); Mifflin’s Riverside Bookshelf, $2); Quiller- 
ght Couch’s The Splendid Spur (Doran, $2.50); 
the — Johanna Spyri’s Gritli’s Children, new trans- 
‘on- | /ation by Elizabeth P. Stork (Lippincott’s 
Vho § Stories All Children Love, $1.50); Jolly 
boy | “00d Times, by Mary P. Wells Smith (Little, 
ling Brown, $2); The Poor Count’s Christmas”’, 


by Frank R. Stockton (Stokes, $1.50), 
originally published in St. Nicholas, and now 
in book form for the first time. 
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attractive books offered for very small 


The chief end of all literature for young 
folk is, I take it, to entertain; after that, to 
inspire, to instruct, to serve as mental bal- 
last. Taken in the large, the season’s juve- 
niles live up to these requirements generously. 


Other Books Received 


BIOGRAPHY 


Robert Frost. By Gorham B. Munson. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
The biography of an American poet which is included in 
The Murray Hill Biographies, sub-titled “A Study in 

Sensibility and Common Sense”. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By G. K. Chesterton. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

The life of the Little Saint seen through the eyes of a 

critic who is warmly attached to the friar of long ago. 


The Romance of Villon. By Francis Carco. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

In the course of extricating the historical Villon, M. 

Carco builds a fictional biography on the basis of known 

and authenticated facts. 

Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $5.00. 

This is a candid and straight-forward biography—a 


lucid, well digested and entirely reasonable piece of 
work, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


New York: 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Merry Pilgrimage. Translated by Merriam Sher- 

wood. New York: The MacmillanCompany. $1.00. 
For children of eight to ten, this is a fine new wonder 
tale, preparing them, as no retelling could do, for the 
spirit of the ancient days of France. 


Sarah’s Dakin. By Mabel L. Robinson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 
A book about Sarah and her remarkable collie dog, 


Dakin, who has a most unusual personality and a 
fascination for seals. 


Old Testament Stories. Retold by Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
$2.50. 

In simplified form the narratives of the Old Testament 

should become a part of every child’s fund of permanent 

knowledge. 


Jinglebob. By Philip Ashton Rollins. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Typical of old-time “top” punchers was Jinglebob, who 

is described just as he was in fact, as he rode for the 

ranch and “played his final ace”’. 


Sails of Gold. Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Various well known authors have contributed to this 

book for young folks, such as A. E. Phillpotts, Hugh 

Lofting, A. A. Milne, and others. 
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Bob, the Spaniel. By Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. 
New York: G. Howard Watt. $1.50. 

A true account of a pet brought from Scotland which 

demanded much love and affection. 


Lessons from the Out-of-Doors. By Ida M. Folsom. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 

A series of nature talks, with questions for children to 

answer. 


The Little Long Ago. By Laura Spencer Portor. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 
Delightful peeps into a rea] childhood told by a person 
who has not forgotten her own young days. 


Dimple Diggers. By Robin Christopher. New York: 
Elm-House Publishers. $2.00. 

A set of thirty rhymes that would delight the heart of 

wee childhood. 


Deric with the Indians. By Deric Nusbaum. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

A fourteen-year-old describes his experiences withIndian 

friends in the southwest, and his adventures and dis- 

coveries as an archeologist among ancient ruins of 

prehistoric peoples. 


Bob North Starts Exploring. By Robert Carver North: 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

A boy’s journal of an adventurous expedition with his 

father into the unmapped wilderness of Northern 

Ontario. 

PaulofFrance. By Clarence Stratton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

In this book the author tells a story of the Fourth 

Crusade, a period of history very little known and 

slightly written about. 


FICTION 


Reminiscences of an Ex-Detective. By Francis Carlin. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

No stories are more fascinating than those that tell of 

tracking down clever criminals—bogus clergymen, 

versatile forgers, murderers masquerading as counts. 

confidence men, wily blackmailers. 


The Image in the Path. By Grenville Vernon. New 
York: The Dial Press. $2.50. 

A novel of life in France, Italy, and England, in which 

the chief characters are American. 


Sixteen to Forty. By “Marna”. New York: D. 
Appletonand Company. $2.50. 

An account of the life of a woman who began her career 

obscurely and ended in circles of social and artistic merit. 


The Messenger of the Gods. By Phyllis Bottome. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Imogene is the product of the social and family life of the 

present—a modern girl cast in the mould of the period. 


Crude. By Robert Hyde. New York: Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd. 


$2.50. 
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Here, in a first novel by a new author, are set forth the 
reactions of several individual members of the younger 
generation to experiences which they all have in 
common. 


Lights Up. By Grace S. Richmond. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 

This is the story of a girl who stayed at home, and 

thought that by so doing she had missed her chance for 

happiness. 


The Silent Force. By 7. Morris Longstreth. New 
York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

A richly dramatic and anecdotal history of the Mounted 

Police of Canada. 


The Cannoneers Have Hairy Ears. Anonymous. New 
York: J. H. Sears and Company. $2.50. 

A diary of the front lines containing war, saturated to 

the hilt with natural, unforced drama, done by a well 

known newspaper man, who was Captain of Artillery. 


High Endeavour. By Anthony Gibbs. New York: The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 

Vivid portrayal of character with humor and wit by the 

son of Sir Phillip Gibbs. 

Carry On, Jeeves! By P.G. Woodhouse. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


As shrewd as ever, as wise as ever, as funny as ever— 
Jeeves, the servant supreme, carries on. 


Profane Earth. By Holger Cahill. New York: The 
Macaulay Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Cahill takes an American lad from his farm to the 

towns and big cities of America, flinging him into a 

vortex of modern problems. 

Lazy Isle. By George F. Hummel. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 

An American salesman on the lethargic and lovely island 

of Capri joins in the lot of the inhabitants who live in the 

Mediterranean atmosphere of ease and contentment. 


Children of the Ritz. By Cornell Woolrich. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

This is the winner of College Humor’s ten thousand dol- 

lar prize for the best American novel. 


Gilman Redford. By William Stearns Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A historical novel of the time of Boston in 1770, concern- 

ing events which are told by Roger Gilman, a boy at 

Harvard. 


The Death Maker. By Austin J. Small. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

A tale of mystery and devilry, connected with the 

actions of a certain Death Maker. 


Three Silences. By Catherine Dodd. George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 

The background of this story is the strange and beautiful 

Isle of Man, with its ancient legendry and mystery. 
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